Foreign  Entanglements 


Physical  Fitness 
for  New  Jersey  Youth 


PLAN 

THE  MAINTENANCE 
Of  your  lamps  and  fixtures! 

Good  light  is  an  important  aid  to  teaching! 

Get  all  the  light  you  pay  for  by  arresting 
two  major  “light  thieves.” 

First  — 

Dust  and  dirt  on  fixtures  steal  light. 

Fixtures  must  be  periodically  dusted  or 
washed  for  maximum  performance. 

^  Second  — 

Blackened  lamps  give  only  a  portion  of 
their  original  light.  They  must  be  re¬ 
placed  for  maximum  output. 

8 

We  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  good  classroom 
lighting  and  its  proper  maintenance.  Simply  call  your 
nearest  Public  Service  office  and  request  our 
Commercial  Representative  to  call. 


PVBLIC«SERVICE 


A-146-58 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES 

^Qth  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS 


PRE-SESSION 

Registration 
Friday,  June  6 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  9  to 
Friday,  June  27 


Study,  this  summer,  in  the  cool  comfort  of  this  new,  modern,  completely  air- 
conditioned  building.  Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  which  are  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents  in  the 
1958  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple  University.  Whether  you  require  further  training  for 
certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  are  given 
in  a  classroom  building  ideally  equipped  for  your  comfort.  Functional  fluorescent 
lighting  combines  with  scientific  color  design  to  produce  cheerful  and  plea.sant  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  closed-circuit  television  reception  for  every  room,  and  elevators  are  avail¬ 
able  for  handicapped  students.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  close  to  the  many 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  city.  Curtis  Hall  is  the  perfect 
place  to  spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  summer. 

H’ri7e/or  the  Temple  Unirergily  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered 
during  the  1958  Summer  Sessions.  .Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


Sessions 

Monday,  August  11  to 
Friday,  August  29 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of 
a  Greater  Philadelphia 


REGULAR  SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  June  27  and 
Saturday,  June  28 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  30  to 
Friday,  August  8 


POST-SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  August  8 


■AY.  Iflt 
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and  I  should  like  to  contribute  my  com¬ 
ments  to  this  smoggy  situation. 
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The  Morning  Post 


Vice-Pr 

Dr. 

studei 


man.  The  World  Almanac  advises  “Dear 
,  .  '  Mr.  Senator”  and  '“Dear  Mr.  Representa- 

'  '  '  tive.”  with  the  admonition  that  a  “Rep- 

"  '  '  resentative  should  never  be  addressed  as 

Thanks  to  Herb  Starkey  and  his  staff  for  a  Congressman.” 
all  the  accurate  statistical  data. 

Thanks  to  Lew  Applegate  for  adver-  The  Constitution  advises  that  Congress 
tising  material.  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 

Thanks  to  Fred  Branca  for  talks  to  Representatives;  thus,  I  suggest  that  it 

our  executive  committee,  visits  to  our  follows  logically  that  either  a  Senator  or 

superintendent  and  mayor,  attendance  at  Representative  may  be  properly  addressed 

two  Board  of  School  Estimate  meetings.  as  "Congressman.” 
and  encouragement  and  advice  in  general. 

Andrew  M,  Bacha,  president 

Sehind  each  local  teachers  association 
are  the  four  divisions  of  the  NJEA  staff, 
research,  piihlic  relations,  communications, 
and  field  service,  each  contributing  its 
share  to  the  particular  local  issue  that 
must  he  handled.  ft'c  only  reported  on  the  form  that  has 

been  taught  to  us  and  which  we  have 
seen  the  Legislators  themselves  use.  11  \ 
any  reader  can  help  us  find  other  ex-\ 
planations,  wt*  would  like  to  have  /lim 
write. 


Treasur 


Another  Note  from  Home 

Dear  Editor: 

A  note,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
was  very  amusing  to  us.  The  contents 
were: 

"Please  excuse  Patrick’s  absence  from 
school  Friday,  he  lost  one  of  his  boots 
at  the  Cresent  movies  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  since  the  weather  was  sloppy  walking, 
I  kept  him  home.  I  am  sure  you  did  not 
miss  his  nonsence.” 

Orintha  Woolbert 

How  does  that  old  poem  go  ..  .  “for  the 
want  of  a  hoot”  ...  or  was  it  a  shoe 
.  .  .  or  a  nail  .  .  .  anyway  the  whole  battle 
was  lost,  wasn't  it'.’ 
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In  the  light  of  the  above,  I  fail  to 
understand  the  statement  in  your  editorial. 
".  .  .  what  is  worse  —  Senators  arc  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Congressmen."  Has  the  Senate 
seceded  from  Congress? 

Marshall  J.  Laforct 


Everyone  Helps 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  Passaic  Teachers  Association  whole¬ 
heartedly  thanks  the  NJEA  for  its  in¬ 
valuable  help  in  procuring  a  satisfactory 
salary  settlement. 


A  Tempest  in  the  Smog 

Gentlemen: 

Your  editorial,  "If  You  Do  Write" 
(March  REVIEW.  1958)  is  almost  certain 
to  create  a  "tempest  in  a  tea  pot”  .  .  . 


Helps  Save  Nurses 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  members  of  the  Jersey  City  Public 
School  Nurses' 


AssiKiation  wish  to  ex 
tend  their  appreciation  for  the  privilege 
of  having  Mr.  Walter  O’Brien  speak  on 
their  behalf  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Jersey  City  School  Board  of  Estimate. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  your  interest 
and  the  helpful  suggestions  you  have  given 
us  regarding  our  problem. 

Alice  R.  Walsh,  presidenl 

Mr.  O'Brien,  new  to  NJEA  as  a  field  rep¬ 
resentative  this  year,  returned  to  his  homt 
town  to  make  a  successful  campaign^ 
against  the  suggested  halving  of  school 
nursing  services  in  Jersey  City. 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You'll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Bantf-Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Cianadian,"  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  (Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  ('anadian,”  you'll 
find  accommodations  supierb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive- 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  ('offee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian"  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world's  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 


Plaza  9-4433 
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President 

Mazie  V.  SCANLAN,  supervisor.  Admin¬ 
istration  Bldg.,  1809  Pacific  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City 


Vice-President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch.  Jr.,  dean  of 
students.  Glassboro  STC 
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Official  Publication  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 


Ida  L.  Francis,  principal.  School  No.  1, 
Sttmerville 
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Executive  Committee 


Samuel  A.  Gillingham  ....  Atlantic 

Barbara  A.  Wolf  .  Bergen 

J.  Britton  Davis  .  Burlington 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell  .  Camden 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle  Cape  May 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton  Cumberland 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr .  Essex 

John  W.  Stouffer  .  Gloucester 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waters  ..  Hudson 

Carl  Sorensen  .  Hunterdon 

Charles  R.  Mitchell  .  Mercer 

Cecil  W.  Roberts  .  Middlesex 

Everett  C.  Curry  .  Monmouth 

Louis  Cronholm  .  Morris 

Paul  Bridenbaugh  .  Ocean 

George  Springer  .  Passaic 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth  -  Salem 

Kathryn  A.  Yohn  .  Somerset 

Mildred  Harden  .  Sussex 

Holmes  Cliver  .  Union 

Ruth  Williams  .  Warren 
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Spring  bursts  forth  ,  .  ,  and  with  the  thaw,  high  school  spirits 
warm  with  the  outside  air,  minds  sharpen  for  approaching 
exams,  and  thoughts  juggle  between  hopes  and  regrets  that 
another  school  year  is  about  to  end. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
MEETINGS 

1'he  N.  J.  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  will  hold  its  1958  Spring 
Workshops  and  Luncheons  during 
May.  The  workshops  will  feature 
discussions  on  “Mental  Hygiene  and 
Contemporary  Living.”  Principal 
speaker  at  the  North  Jersey  meeting 
will  be  Robert  Russell,  psychologist 
of  the  Glen  Rock  schools.  Frances 
L.  Schenck,  former  psychologist  of 
the  East  Orange  schwls,  will  serve 
as  guest  consultant. 

The  North  Jersey  group  will  meet 
at  Graulich’s,  369  Park  Avenue, 
Orange,  on  May  3.  The  South  Jer¬ 
sey  meeting  will  be  held  at  Glass- 
bi>ro  STC  on  May  17. 

■  he  N.  J.  Driver  Education  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  its  spring  meeting 
(dinner  at  6:30;  $3.75)  at  the  Hotel 
Suburban,  East  Orange  on  May  9. 

“An  Evening  with  Ogden  Nash,” 
will  have  the  humorist  and  poet  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Faculty-Student  Lec¬ 
ture  Series  at  Douglass  College's 
Vorhees  Chapel  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
May  14. 

The  Business  Education  department 
of  Montclair  STC  will  hold  a  work¬ 
shop  beginning  at  3:00  p.m.  on  May 

15. 

The  Annual  .Alumni  Weekend,  fea¬ 
turing  meetings  on  Saturday  and  a 
picnic  and  concert  on  Sunday,  will 
be  held  at  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  on  May  17  and  18. 

Ihe  State  Music  W'orkshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NJEA  Department  of 
Music  will  be  held  in  Asbury  Park 
on  May  22-24. 

The  N.  J.  School  Nurses  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting,  with 
Essex  County  Superintendent  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Twitchell  as  speaker,  at  the 
Military  Park  Hotel.  Newark  at 
6:30  p.m.  on  May  23. 


Dsteline 


The  N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers’  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  at  the 
Princeton  Inn.  M.  Emmanuel  Dar- 
court,  currently  teaching  at  Bound 
Brook  H.  S.  under  the  Fulbright 
exchange  program  will  speak  on  the 
cultures  of  America  and  France. 
The  luncheon  begins  at  12:30  p.m. 
on  May  24. 

“American  Foreign  Policy  is  the 
United  Nations”  is  the  theme  for  a 
United  Nations  Institute  sponsored 
by  the  N.  J.  Branch  of  the  American 
Assn.,  United  Nations  (460  Bloom¬ 
field  Ave.,  Montclair)  to  be  held  at 
Monmouth  College,  Long  Branch, 
from  June  18  through  21. 

The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  summer 
meeting  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  June 
25  and  26. 

The  National  Education  Association 
will  have  its  lOlst  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  under  the  theme  of  “Our  Fut¬ 
ure  Goes  to  Sch(H)I  Today,”  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  29  to  July  4. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Satellite  Exhibition,  featuring  a  scale 
nnxlel  of  the  Navy’s  Vanguard  satel¬ 
lite,  is  on  view  at  the  Newark 
Museum. 

The  Firestone  Library  at  Princeton 
University  is  now  exhibiting  “Mor- 
gantina:  The  Rediscovery  of  a  Lost 
City  in  Sicily.”  The  exhibition  is 
based  on  the  excavations  of  the 
Princeton  Archaeological  Expedition 
to  Sicily.  1955-1957.  “American 
Prints  and  Drawings”  and  “Litho¬ 
graphs  and  Drawings  by  Hans  Erni” 
are  shown  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Room.  “Color  Woodblock  Printing 
in  China”  is  in  the  Gest  Oriental 
Library;  and  “.Africa  in  Maps”  is  on 
display  in  the  Map  Ror-jm. 

Painting,  prints,  and  sculpture  by 

Mary  Anne  McLean  plus  a  student 
exhibition  will  be  shown  at  the 


Douglass  College  Art  Gallery  (Mon.- 
Fri.  8-4;  Sat.  8:30-12)  in  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Recreation  Building  Mav  5- 

21. 

“Chinese  Painting”  is  being  shown 
at  the  Art  Museum,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  (Weekdays  10-12;  2-4:30; 
Sundays  2-5);  through  June  1. 

“Work  by  New  Jersey  Artists,”  the 
third  triennial  exhibition  of  contem¬ 
porary  paintings,  prints,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  by  “Garden  State”  artists,  will 
be  seen  at  the  Newark  Museum 
through  June  8. 

“History  in  Miniature,”  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  miniature  figures  and  scale 
dioramas  depicting  imptJrtant  person¬ 
ages,  historic  events,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  uniforms  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  American  history, 
is  being  presented  in  cooperation 
with  the  Miniature  Figure  Collec¬ 
tors  of  America  at  the  N.  J.  State 
Museum,  Trenton  (W'eekdays  9-5; 
Sundays  2-5)  to  June  8. 

“Thirty  Paintings  from  the  Delaware 
Valley,”  an  invitation  show  of  work 
by  artists  living  between  Chadds 
Ford  and  Upper  Black  Eddy  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  and  Moorestown 
and  Glen  Gardner  on  the  N.  J.  side, 
can  be  seen  at  the  N.  J.  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton  through  June  15. 

CONCERTS 

The  Rutgers  University  Band  will 
give  its  spring  outdoor  concert  on 
Nielson  Campus  of  the  Mens  Col¬ 
leges  in  New  Brunswick  at  2:15  p.m. 

on  May  11. 

A  Formal  Recital  by  students  of  the 
Douglass  College  Music  Department 
will  be  presented  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
the  college’s  Vorhees  Chapel  on 

May  11. 

The  College  Orchestra  of  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  will  present 
a  concert  at  the  college’s  Memorial 
Auditorium  at  8:00  p.m.  on  May  21. 
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The  Players  Organization  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College  will  pre¬ 
sent,  as  their  spring  production. 
James  M.  Barrie’s  “The  Admirable 
Crichton.”  Performances  start  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  colle'ze’s  Memorial 
Auditorium  (tickets  SI. 00.  phone 
PL  6-9500  before  5:00  or  PI.  6-9513 
after  5:00)  on  May  15,  16,  and  17. 
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A  wonderful  way  toward  a  more  wonderful  world  for  you! 


. . .  if  you  are  the  one  to  introduce 

Our  Wonderful  World 

to  parents  in  your  area! 

If  you  want  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  part-time  vocation,  this  message  is  for  you! 


The  School  and  Library  Division  of  Spencer  Press,  in  cooperation  with  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company, 
cordially  extends  to  qualified  teachers  and  administrators  the  opportunity  to  offer  Our  Wonderful  World  to 
families  in  any  community  of  their  choice. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  in  many  ways;  primarily  so  because 
Our  Wonderful  World  itself  is  unique.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it 
in  the  world!  Teachers  who  have  used  Our  Wonderful  World  ^  f  f  \X 

in  their  classrooms  know  how  quickly  children  come  to  love  it— for  [  [  | 

reference  in  connection  with  their  school  work,  and  just  the  joy  of  *  k  1  P 

reading.  Think  of  their  delight  in  having  these  volumes  in  their  homes!  ttllr  :  ;i 

And  who  better  than  an  educator  can  describe  to  parents  the  [;  ;i 

many  ways  Our  Wonderful  World  will  contribute  to  their  children’s  ^  j 

mental  growth  on  the  road  to  maturity?  Here  is  satisfaction 
that  few  part-time  vocations  can  offer  you! 

For  you,  then  ...  a  stimulating,  enjoyable  way  to  augment  your  income  in  a 
measure  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it. 

Please  write  for  our  brochure  titled  “A  Wonderful  Way,”  and  for  our 
“Qualification  Form.”  You  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

— CYRIL  o.  EWART,  Sates  Manager  .  .  .  School  d  Library  Division,  spencer  press,  INC. 

179  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  I,  Illinois 

A  publishing  oiiiliate  o(  Sears,  Roebucli  ond  Company.  Publishers  of  OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD,  The  AMERICAN  PEOPLES  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  The  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Please  Post  This  On  Your  Bulletin  Board 
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OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
Herbert  S.  Zim, 
Edilof'in-Chief 


8RIMR0SE  GRAMMAR 


TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN 


Crack  trains  of  the  French  National  Railroads  depart 
throughout  the  day  from  Paris  to  all  the  wonderful 
regions  you’ll  want  to  visit  during  your  European  trip. 
The  rustic  splendor  of  Normandy;  the  pictur 
esque  Loire  Valley;  the  ru&ied  Brittany  coast 
and  the  iay  and  flittering  Riviera. 

And  you’ll  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  trip,  i 
French  trains  set  a  standard  for  punctuality, 
comfort  and  courtesy,  and  the  meals 
served  are  truly  fit  for 

a  gourmet.  ^ 


TO  CARRY  MONEY 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

FULL  REFUND  IF  LOST  OR  STOLEN 


SAFE  WAY 


BACKtD  BY  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  •  MEMBER  FEOERAl  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


YOUR  SIGNATURE  IS  YOUR  SAFEGUARD 
BUY  THEM  AT  YOUR  BANK 
GOOD  AS  CASH  ANYWHERE,  ANYTIME 


School  of  Conservation  Camp 
Enrolls  for  Demonstration 

Camp  Wapalanne,  a  summer  chil¬ 
dren’s  camp  co-sponsored  by  the 
State  Departments  of  Conservation 
and  Education,  will  be  open  this  year 
from  June  29  to  Aug.  23.  Youngsten 
from  10-16  years  of  age  who  are  res¬ 
idents  of  the  State  may  enroll  for  the  > 
entire  eight  weeks  or  for  shorter 
periods. 

The  camp  program,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  children  with  an 
understanding  of  natural  resources 
and  how  to  use  them  wisely,  will  be 
directed  by  nationally-known  leaders 
in  the  held  of  conservation. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the 
camp  —  in  the  20,000  acre  Stokes 
Forest  area — youngsters  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  Kittatin- 
nies,  hike  along  the  Appalachian  trail, 
swim  in  a  spring-fed  lake,  meet  and  | 
talk  with  State  foresters,  and  spend 
considerable  time  living  out-of-doon. 

Additional  information  and  regis¬ 
tration  blanks  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Thomas  J.  Rillo,  director  of 
the  Youth  Program,  N.  J.  State  School 
of  Conservation  c/o  MotKclair  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

,  New  Monmouth  Regional . . . 
i  Two  Monmouth  County  school 
I  districts  have  joined  together  to 
;  create  the  new  Monmouth  Regional  I 
High  School  District.  The  new  re- ' 
I  gional  system  will  serve  Eatontown 
and  Shrewsbury  Township. 


TICKETS  MAY 
BE  PURCHASED 
BEFORE  YOU 
LEAVE  THRU 
YOUR  TRAVEL 
AGENT  OR  AT 
ANY  OF  OUR 
OFFICES. 


Distributed  by  NASSTA  | 

"I  said,  'Mrs.  Smedley,  yewr  | 
daughter  has  trouble  paying  at-  | 
tention  in  her  class'."  . 


323  Cfaiy  Street.  Sen  Fiencisco.  Cel.  •  1231  SI  Calheiine  SI .  W..  Monlieal.  P.  0-  ~ 

F"  FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  ilO  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y.  Dept.  M.J.-4 
I  PItat*  send  Name 
I  me  free 

I  illustrated  Address _ 

.  boaklet 

I  "France.”  City _ CMte 
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THE  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
And  Cultural  Organization 

ANNOUNCES 

UNESCO'S  Source  Book  For  Science  Teaching 

a  manual  for  the  use  of  simple,  easily  available  materials  for  demonstration 
and  laboratory  in  general  science  and  elementary  physics,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Osborn, 
now  Science  Specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

222  pages  10%  discount  on  orders  of  20  or  more  $3.00 

Also 

United  Nations  For  The  Qassroom 

a  teaching  book  for  secondary  schools  prepared  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Concentrates  on  what  the  UN  is  doinfi,  or  aimins  to  do.  toward  achieving  a 
better  world  for  all.  and  the  problems  standing  in  the  wav. 

174  pages  $2.00 

Order  from 

The  UNESCO  Publications  Center 
KOI  Third  Avenue  New  York  22,  New  York 


this  COUPOH  con  SAVE  YOU 


SAVHKS  .p  to  30%  from 

standard  rates  are  yours  because 
you  eliminate  from  your  pre¬ 
mium  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  customary  agency  system — 
and,  you  are  not  required  to 
pay  membership  fees  of  any 
kind! 

UNSURPASSED  aAlM 

SERVKE  wherever  you  are — 
whenever  you  need  it.  Over  MW 
professional  claim  representa¬ 
tives,  located  in  every  size¬ 
able  city  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions. 

COUNTRY-WIDE 
PROTEaiON  wherever  you 

drive,  you  and  your  entire  fam¬ 
ily  are  protected  by  the  broader 
Scandara  Family  Auto  Insur- 
Policy — at  no  increase  in  cost. 


YOU  SPEND  ON 

AUIO  INSURANCE 

r  ™  “1 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OOVfRNMINT  EMPIOYIES'INSURANCI  1100.,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 
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V  Government  Employees] 

{insurance  company! 

y /  Capitol  srock  Compam  nai  nAfloM  wM  V.  S.  CaacraaMW 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 


Wastimalwi  S,  D.  C 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


Saying  it  doesn’t  make  it  so.”  “Printing  it,  doesn’t  make  it  true.” 

A  lot  is  being  said  and  written  these  days  about  education,  its 
failures  and  its  successes. 

Among  the  40,000  of  us  who  teach  in  New  Jersey’s  public 
schools,  many  are  disturbed  by  some  of  the  magazine  articles,  news 
releases,  radio  and  TV  programs,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  seems 
to  be  blanket  condemnation  of  education. 

1  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  us  give  scant  notice  to  the  verbal 
barrage.  And  I  believe  that  is  the  only  reaction  it  merits. 

Teachers  are  responsible  adults.  We  know  that  there  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  tendency  to  view  responsibility  as  something  to  shift,  not  to 
carry.  That  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  constant  looking  somewhere 
else  for  the  solution  to  every  problem.  It  is  expressed  in  “It’s  not 
my  headache.’’  “We  can’t  afford  it,  let  the  State  or  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  do  it.’’ 

1  believe  the  best  answer  to  any  critic  is  the  daily  thorough  job 
that  goes  on  continuously  in  each  classroom  of  every  school. 

In  our  classrooms,  order,  reasonable  regulations  and  acceptable 
example  lead  boys  and  girls  to  the  awareness  of  responsibility  and 
to  ultimate  achievement. 


The  certain  path  for  teachers  is  simply  to  “keep  on  keeping 
on,’’  giving  only  our  best,  always. 
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Activities 


NEA  Gets  Income  Tax  Break  for  Teachers 


Facing  Powerful  Drive  for  King -Jenkins  Bills 
Treasury  Dept.  Allows  Education  Deductions 


The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  won  a  major  victory  for 
teachers,  a  victory  which  will  result 
in  cash  in  many  teacher-pockets. 
Faced  with  a  strong  NEA  legislative 
campaign  to  change  the  income  tax 
law  if  necessary  so  that  teachers 
could  deduct  professional  educa¬ 
tional  expenses,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  last  month  revised  its 
rulings  interpreting  the  law. 

Deduct  Expenses 

Teachers  can  now  deduct  from 
their  taxable  income  expenses  in¬ 
curred  voluntarily  for  further  educa¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  show  that  the  courses  were 
required,  and  that  they  would  be 
fired  if  they  did  not  take  the  courses. 
Self-employed  persons,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  long  been  able  to  deduct 
educational  expenses  from  their  tax¬ 
able  incomes. 

The  NEA  marked  its  victory  with 
a  nation-wide  radio  broadcast  over 
the  CBS  radio  network  explaining 
the  new  ruling  to  teachers,  since  the 
ruling  came  just  before  the  April  15 
tax  deadline,  and  teachers  who 
moved  fast  enough  were  able  to  get 
tax  credit  for  courses  taken  in  1954. 

Back  Three  Years 

As  of  the  present  time,  however, 
teachers  can  secure  deductions  for 
the  cost  of  education  courses  taken 
in  1955,  1956,  1957  and  from  here 
on.  Courses  covered  are  those  taken 
to  improve  their  skills  as  teachers 
and  the  effectiveness  of  their  teach¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  those  required  as  a 
condition  to  the  retention  of  their 
status  as  teachers. 

Both  actual  expenses  for  tuition. 


books,  etc.,  are  deductible,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  college, 
meals  and  lodging  while  in  attend¬ 
ance  while  away  from  home.  Further 
appeals  will  be  directed  at  the  trans- 
psortation  expenditures  of  communit- 
ing  students,  but  these  are  not 
covered  under  the  present  rulings. 

In  claiming  these  credits  on  their 
annual  tax  returns,  the  costs  of 
transportation,  room  and  board  while 
away  from  home  attending  college 
will  be  deducted  from  gross  income 
(line  5,  page  1,  Form  1040),  while 
the  tuition,  books,  etc.,  will  be  listed 
under  “other  deductions”  on  page 
2  of  the  form  by  those  who  itemized 
their  deductions.  Teachers  claiming 
refunds  for  tax  payments  in  previous 
years  will  be  required  to  file  Form 
843  obtainable  from  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  offices. 

Teachers  planning  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  ruling  should 
secure  copies  of  the  April  8  issue 


of  the  “NEA  NEWS”,  of  which  the 
NEA  has  published  extra  copies. 
This  issue  gives  the  new  ruling  in 
full,  along  with  very  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  for  claiming  refunds. 

NEA  estimates  that  the  new  rul¬ 
ing  should  mean  major  savings  for 
American  teachers,  possibly  as  much 
as  $20  million  every  year.  Estimates 
show  that  350,000  to  400,000  attend 
summer  school  each  year,  while 
other  thousands  attend  classes  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

Evidences  NEA  Value 

The  new  ruling  is  expected  to 
spur  NEA  membership  among  New 
Jersey  teachers.  It  represents  a  very 
concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  program  of  expanded  services, 
which  NEA  inaugurated  this  year, 
with  $10  dues.  Up  to  this  point 
there  has  been  some  slight  loss  of 
membership  as  compared  with  last 
year.  NEA  collectors  in  each  school 
are  now  being  urged  to  contact  non¬ 
members  in  the  hope  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  can  maintain  the  membership 
level  reached  in  1957. 


DR.  WILLIAM  G.  CARR,  NEA  Executive  Secretary  |at  the  table,  right),  testified  on  educo- 
tion's  needs  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Senators  seated 
ot  far  left  are  |l.-r.)  Gordon  Allot  (R.,  Colo.),  H.  Alexander  Smith  (R.,  N.  J.),  Lister  Hill  (D., 
Ala.)  and  James  Murray  (D.,  Mont.).  Dr.  Carr  recommended  a  federal  support  program  for 
education  that  could  increase  teacher  salaries  by  $500  for  each  of  the  next  four  years,  build 
schools,  and  improve  instructional  materials. 
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NJEA  Asking  State 
To  Back  School  Bonds 

NJEA  is  supporting  legislation  to 
pledge  the  State  School  Fund  to  se¬ 
cure  the  payment  of  school  bonds 
likely  to  default.  This  will  involve 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  is  expected  to  result  in 
lower  interest  rates  on  school  build¬ 
ing  bonds.  The  State  School  Fund 
now  consists  of  some  $16,000,000, 
which  under  the  Constitution  (Art. 
VIII,  Sec.  IV)  is  set  aside  as  a  per¬ 
petual  fund  and  only  the  income 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  free 
public  schools. 

NJEA  is  seeking  certain  changes 
in  the  bills  now  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  (SCR-24,  A-287,  A-288').  If 
these  changes  are  made,  the  State 
School  Fund  and  any  State  school 
construction  aid  available  should  be 
used  to  make  payments  on  bonds 
prior  to  actual  default. 


Seeks  Future  Teachers 

NJEA  Recommends  an 


Pension  Trustees  Act 

Rule  Changed  on  In-State 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  will  enable  some  teachers  to 
purchase  additional  prior  service  in 
the  Fund.  The  Trustees  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  law  as  permitting  rein¬ 
statement  of  former  membership 
credit  in  the  Fund  at  any  time  after 
the  resumption  of  service.  Before 
this  ruling,  except  for  periods  where 
the  normal  provisions  of  the  law 
were  waived  by  special  legislation, 
only  requests  for  the  purchase  of 
prior  service  credit  made  within  one 
year  after  resumption  of  member¬ 
ship  were  honored. 

This  ruling  does  not  change  the 
requirement  that  a  request  for  the 
purchase  of  credit  for  service  per¬ 
formed  outside  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  must  be  made  within  one  year 
after  enrollment  in  the  N.  J.  Fund. 
The  privileges  of  purchasing  credit 


FTA  Club  for  Every  H.  S. 


Prior  Service 

at  any  time  after  enrollment  applies 
only  to  reinstatement  where  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  withdrawn  for 
service  which  had  been  credited  in 
the  Fund  at  sometime  in  the  past.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  also  that  in 
most  cases  the  cost  of  service  credit 
is  greater  the  longer  a  purchase  is 
postponed. 

In  its  action  on  March  13,  the 
T.P.A.F.  Trustees  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interpretation:  “Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  N.J.S.A.  18:13- 
1 12.1 1,  an  active  member  may  apply 
at  any  time  to  re-establish  credit  for 
service  that  he  or  she  had  originally 
established  in  the  Fund  under  a  form¬ 
er  membership.  The  terms  to  re¬ 
purchase  such  credit  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  pursuant  to  the  current 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.” 

For  information  and  instructions, 
teachers  interested  in  reinstating 
service  credit  should  write  directly  to 
John  J.  Allen,  secretary.  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  137  E. 
State  St.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  formally  urged  that  every 
high  school  in  New  Jersey  have  a 
Future  Teachers  of  America  Club, 
and  has  asked  local  and  county  as¬ 
sociations  to  give  this  movement 
their  active  support. 

Adopts  Resolution 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee,  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  recently  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

“WHEREAS:  The  Future  Teachers 
of  America  Club  enables  its  mem¬ 
bers:  to  identify  qualities,  traits, 
and  aptitudes  basic  to  successful 
teaching;  to  acquire  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  our  public 
schools;  to  secure  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  education;  to  participate  in 
prevocational  activities  both  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  developmental  in 
nature;  to  be  in  close  contact  with 
devoted  teachers;  and 

“WHEREAS;  The  club  enables  the 
profession:  to  identify  capable 


candidates  for  teaching;  to  offer 
potential  teachers  appropriate  ex¬ 
periences  to  help  them  develop 
readiness  for  college  programs  of 
teacher  education;  and 
•WHEREAS:  We  believe  New  Jer¬ 
sey  offers  expanding  and  attrac¬ 
tive  op|X)rtunities  for  teachers; 
•NOW,  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED  that  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  recommend 
that  in  every  high  school  in  New 
Jersey  there  be  an  FTA  Club 
chartered  with  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  and  affiliated 
with  New  Jersey  Student  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  (high  school 
FTA’s  and  college  Student  Edu¬ 
cation  Association);  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  every  local  and  county  edu¬ 
cation  asstK'iation  be  encouraged 
to  give  leadership  and  support  to 
the  Future  Teachers  of  America 
movement  in  its  districts. 

At  present  there  are  student  edu¬ 
cation  association  chapters  in  12  of 
the  colleges  which  offer  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  FTA  clubs  in 
1 38  of  the  state’s  2 1 0  high  schools. 


In  Case  You're  Moving  .  .  . 

Every  summer  NJEA  “loses”  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  teachers.  Either  moving 
or  marriage  brings  a  new  address  or 
new  name  and  turns  the  postman 
into  a  detective  when  delivering  your 
copy  of  the  REVIEW.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  419  to  keep  your  mail¬ 
ing  stencil  up-to-date. 

N.  J.  To  Have  Bayonne  Teacher 
At  WCOTP  Meeting  in  Rome 

Kathryn  Boyarski,  a  Bayonne 
teacher,  will  represent  New  Jersey 
teachers  as  a  delegate  at  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  meeting  of  the  World  Con¬ 
federation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.  Miss  Boyarski. 
who  is  planning  to  be  in  Rome  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  meeting,  July 
3 1 -August  7,  has  been  confirmed  as 
NJEA  delegate  by  the  NJEA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

“Public  Support  for  Education" 
will  be  the  theme  of  this  seventh 
annual  conference  of  the  international 
education  association.  Headquarters 
of  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  in  Rome  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  meetings. 
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Worried  about  Prospects 

NJEA  Releases  Film  on  N.  J.  College  Expansion 


Helping  Parents  Plan  .  .  . 

Dwight  Morrow  High  School  in 
Englewood  has  prepared  “A  Primer 
for  Parents  of  College-Age  Boys  and 
Girls  1958-1960.”  The  primer  warns 
parents  what  their  children  will  have 
to  do  to  meet  requirements,  and  tells 
about  college  costs,  scholarships, 
and  how  parents  can  help  their  chil¬ 
dren  get  ready  for  college.  The  flier 
was  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
parent-teacher  association. 


The  Association  has  endorsed 
three  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
affecting  teacher  retirement.  One  is 
designed  to  prevent  further  changes 
in  the  “avoid”  dates  for  the  older 
teachers  who  wish  to  retire  before 
being  covered  by  social  security; 
one  is  an  administration  measure 
making  several  minor  changes  in 
the  retirement  act;  and  the  third 
deals  with  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee 
has  recommended  the  following 
amendment  to  the  retirement  law  to 
forestall  the  recurrence  of  another 
■‘8-33”  situation:  The  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  eligibility  for  the  old  age 
insurance  benefit  (68b)  would  be 
changed  to  provide  that  eligibility 
be  computed  not  only  in  the  same 
manner  as  computed  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Administration  but 
also  “in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Title  II  of  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  in  effect  on  December  31. 


NJEA  is  distributing  50  copies 
of  a  new  film  explaining  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  college  needs.  The  picture.  To 
Go  To  College,  is  based  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  report  on 
“College  Opportunity  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.”  It  is  a  25  minute,  16  mm. 


1957."  The  change  would  affect 
only  eligibility  for  offsets,  not  the 
amount. 

The  so-called  “omnibus”  bill  on 
retirement  is  an  administration  meas¬ 
ure  designed  to  make  minor  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  present  law  and  to 
clarify  it.  Among  other  points  it 
provides  that  State  payments  to  the 
Fund  shall  be  made  on  July  1  of 
each  year;  that  the  survivors  of 
teachers  who  have  chosen  Option  I 
may  take  the  money  left  in  the  fund 
as  a  life  annuity;  and  that  the  meth¬ 
ods  traditionally  used  for  electing 
the  three  “teacher-trustees”  are 
clearly  permitted  under  the  law. 

NJEA  has  approved  A- 176.  a  bill 
to  permit  workmen’s  comp)ensation 
awards  to  retired  public  employees. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  for 
teachers  awaiting  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  awards  to  postpone  re¬ 
tirement  until  their  cases  had  been 
settled. 


black  and  white  film,  suitable  for 
showing  to  citizen  and  teacher 
groups. 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  typical  citi¬ 
zen  who  gets  worried  about  the 
college  prospects  for  hit«  children, 
and  interviews  Commissioner  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger  and  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Katzenbach  of  the  State 
Board  on  the  overall  college  prob¬ 
lem.  then  visits  each  of  the  eight 
state  colleges  and  talks  over  their 
needs  with  their  presidents.  It  shows 
many  scenes  at  each  of  the  colleges, 
both  of  college  life  and  learning,  and 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  New 
Jersey’s  public  colleges  are  working. 

To  Go  To  College  grew  out 
of  a  television  program  in  the  NJEA 
“Progress”  series  over  WRCV-TV, 
Philadelphia.  For  that  program,  a 
film  crew  was  brought  to  Trenton 
on  a  day  when  the  college  presidents 
were  meeting;  the  complete  series 
of  interviews  was  filmed  and  record¬ 
ed  that  day.  Another  day’s  shooting 
built  up  the  very  simple  story  line 
and  a  charted  presentation  of  the 
main  statistics  of  the  State  Board’s 
report.  As  a  result  the  film  was 
made  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
even  a  typical  “short  subject.”  Crit¬ 
ics  who  have  seen  the  film  never- 
the-less  praise  it  as  extremely  effec¬ 
tive. 

Each  of  the  colleges  has  pur¬ 
chased  copies  of  the  film  and  is  us¬ 
ing  it  in  its  public  contacts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  college  needs.  Copi'^s  also 
have  been  placed  in  each  county. 
See  page  427  for  full  information 
how  showings  can  be  arranged. 

Also  available  with  the  film  is  a 
“fact  and  answer  sheet”  on  the  col¬ 
lege  problems  to  aid  speakers. 
Copies  of  this  can  be  obtained  from 
Lewis  R.  Applegate.  NJEA  public 
relations  director. 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 

.  .  .  A  new  California  law  now 
makes  it  posible  for  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  institute  a  payroll  deduc¬ 
tion  plan  for  collecting  professional 
dues.  Under  the  plan  teachers  can 
have  their  local.  CTA.  and  NEA 
dues  spread  out  over  a  pieriod  of 
months. 


WATCHING  THE  FORMAL  SIGNING  ot  Ike  egreemenl  between  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  and  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  tor  the  teachers  optional  life  insurance  plan 
•re  John  J.  Allen,  TPAF  Secretary;  Harold  Ray,  TPAF  trustee;  James  Holcombe,  TPAF  trus¬ 
tee;  George  Dare,  TPAF  trustee  chairman;  Frank  E.  Walsh,  Prudential  group  insurance  di¬ 
rector;  Steven  E.  Schanes,  State  pension  director;  and  Aaron  K.  Neeld,  State  Treasurer. 

Carries  Out  Legitlafrive  Program 

NJEA  Endorses  Bills  on  Teacher  Retirement 
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In  the  long  run,  what  a  man  thinks 
of  education  is  what  he  thinks  of 
himself,  his  society,  the  destiny  of 
mankind,  indeed  his  relationship  to 
the  universe  and  the  Almighty. 

What  will  count  in  the  end  is  not 
what  we  do  next  month;  it  is  what 
we’ll  be  doing  in  the  years  to  come. 
What  will  count  is  not  how  our 
mathematics  and  science  curriculum 
compares  with  the  Russians’  today 
or  how  our  local  tax  bill  compares 
with  our  grandfather’s — it  is  how 
our  educational  system  can  be  made 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  nation 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  men  are 
equal  at  least  in  their  right  to  life, 
freedom  and  happiness.  The  ques- 

♦Adapted  from  a  speech  before  the  Cress- 
kill  PTA  January  16,  1958.  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record  in  Hackensack  and 
a  long  time  friend  of  the  schools.  As 
"Simeon  Stylites"  the  Record's  column¬ 
ist,  he  writes  frequently  and  constructively 
about  public  education  and  its  problems. 


by  William  Caldwell* 

lion  is  whether  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  measures  up  to  us. 

This  is  a  decision  that  must  be 
made  by  nobody  but  us,  and  it  must 
be  made  right,  or,  in  God’s  truth, 
we  may  never  have  the  chance  to 
make  such  a  choice  again  ...  No 
civilization  that  I  know  of  has  been 
given  a  second  chance  to  be  what 
it  ought  to  have  been. 

Where  We  Stand 

1  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  en¬ 
tertain  an  opinion  on  our  kind  of 
education  or  cast  an  intelligent  vote 
in  a  school  election  without  soberly 
considering  where  we  stand  today 
against  the  context  of  the  past  and 
where  we  propose  to  go  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  future. 

The  kind  of  education  we  have 
here  in  Cresskill  is  a  thing  new  in 
the  earth.  Compare  it  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  shadowed  forth  in  the  “Re¬ 
public"  of  Plato.  There  the  philoso¬ 
pher  was  taught  to  rule,  the  warrior 
was  educated  to  fight,  and  the 


worker  was  taught  just  enough  to  I 
enjoy  such  fruits  of  his  labor  as 
were  permitted  him  by  the  two  rul¬ 
ing  classes.  Plato’s  “Republic”  is 
reflected  today  in  the  schools  of  the 
Continent  and  the  public  schools  of 
England,  and  it  is  the  very  model 
for  the  schools  of  Soviet  Russia, 
which  summarily  divides  the  world 
into  classes — ruler,  warrior,  and 
slave — no  matter  what  hallucina¬ 
tions  Marx  had  about  the  classless 
society. 

The  difference  I’m  trying  to  think 
through  is  terribly  important.  There 
is  an  intimate  connection  between 
our  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears  for 
our  children  and  our  attitude  toward 
a  school  budget  or  toward  a  school 
curriculum.  Look  down  again  at 
your  child  asleep,  and  ask  whether 
you  want  him  taught  the  three  R’s 
and  no  damned  funny  business 
about  it,  you  want  him  to  be  a 
mathematician  and  scientist,  or  you 
want  him  to  be  a  human  being  cap¬ 
able  of  deep  feeling  and  wise  re¬ 
sponsiveness,  competent  to  search 
for  truth  and  beauty  and  know  them, 
equipped  to  see  what  Bach  and  i 
Schweitzer  mean  as  well  as  to  use 
a  slide  rule  and  calculate  the  orbit 
of  a  sputnik.  The  choice  is  real,  and 
1  don’t  think  I  have  over-stated  it. 

Ho  Had  Best  Be 

You  can  decide  what  you  want 
your  child  to  be.  You  can  instruct 
your  Board  of  Education  that  in 
your  opinion  he  had  best  be  a  scien¬ 
tist  or  a  technologist  and  that  only 
— that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  want 
him  to  squander  his  brief  life  orien¬ 
ting  himself  to  such  problems  as 
have  perplexed  Socrates  and  you 
and  Jefferson  or  Lincoln.  If  you 
make  the  decision  in  favor  of  com¬ 
peting  with  Russia  on  its  terms,  you 
are  content  that  by  day  your  child 
will  confine  his  attention  to  steroids 
f  or  solid  fuels  or  sex  hormottes  and 
;  by  night  he  will  sit  in  front  of  the 
t  television  set  and  cheerfully  vegc- 
I  tate.  If  you  decide  for  the  kind  of 
1  education  we’ve  had  and  I’m  plead- 

-  ing  for,  then  you  insist  that  he  grow 
up  to  be  a  summary  of  human  wis- 

;  dom  and  pain  and  the  kind  of  hap- 
1  piness  that  comes  with  a  realization 

-  of  our  common  humanity  and  our 

-  desperate  dependence  on  our  past 

-  and  on  each  other. 

r  I’m  aware  that  I’ve  loaded  the 
e  question.  I  am  pleading  the  case  for 
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the  education  of  men  to  be  total,  and 
it  needs  to  be  pleaded,  because 
many  people’s  response  to  this  latest 
challenge  from  the  Communism  they 
hate  is  a  demand  that  we  make  our¬ 
selves  more  like  the  Communists. 

Culture,  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
said,  is  activity  of  thought  and  re- 
'  ceptiveness  to  beauty  and  humane 
feeling.  Scraps  of  information  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  “A  merely 
well  informed  man  is  the  most  use¬ 
less  bore  on  God’s  earth.”  He  should 
have  added,  and  1  shall,  that  the 
man  who  is  merely  well  informed  on 
his  own  subject  is,  in  a  democratic 
society  like  ours,  the  most  dangerous 
creature  in  town. 

Can  Happen  Anywhere 
It  takes  only  one  vote  to  kill  a 
school  budget.  It  took  only  a  few 
votes  by  people  of  education,  well 
informed  on  their  subject,  to  dam¬ 
age  the  Tenafly  school  system  per¬ 
haps  beyond  repair — not  only  to 
stick  a  knife  into  its  heart  and  brain 
but  to  kill  its  conscience.  What  well 
informed  people  who  couldn’t  think 
)  did  in  Tenafly  they  can  do  in  any 
town. 

We  cannot  have  both  a  democracy 
and  the  kind  of  education  foreshad¬ 
owed  in  Plato  and  carried  into  real¬ 
ity  by  the  Russians.  That  kind  of 
education  is  relatively  easy  and  if 
you  want  it  your  schools  will  give  it 
to  you.  We  can  establish  arbitrary 
criteria  of  learning  and  skill.  Pe¬ 
riodically  we  can  weed  out  the  also- 
rans  and  abolish  them,  as  far  as 
society  is  concerned:  they  are  the 
slaves  and  since  they  have  no  skill 
in  the  languages  or  the  sciences,  they 
are  thrown  into  the  common  pool 
of  manpower,  to  make  their  humble 
way  to  the  grave  as  inconspicuously 
as  they  can.  Each  year  we  select  the 
top  two  or  three  in  any  class  or 
school  or  county  and  begin  training 
them  for  the  management  of  the 
state,  of  industry,  or  of  slave  driving. 
One  by  one  we  weed  these  out.  Some 
we  destroy  psychically,  by  driving 
them  so  hard  they  crack  up  in  their 
second  or  third  year  of  college.  The 
system  cannot  tolerate  doubters. 
The  rest  we  develop  into  master 
scientists.  Of  one  we  make  the  finest 
electric-furnace  engineer  on  earth. 
Of  another  we  make  the  best  anti¬ 
biotic-laboratory  technician.  We 
drive  them  hard,  and  when  they  fail 
we  discard  them  ruthlessly.  When 


they  succeed,  we  reward  them  gen¬ 
erously.  That’s  the  “Republic.” 
That’s  the  Russia  we’re  being  heck¬ 
led  to  emulate.  That’s  the  system  we 
are  being  pressured  to  accept — back 
to  the  three  R’s,  back  to  birch  twig 
discipline,  back  to  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  the  fundamentals 
and  no  more  of  your  damned  funny 
business. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Stinnett,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Education 
Association’s  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards.  said  in  New  Orleans  only  to¬ 
day: 

“Basically,  we  must  change  our 
attitude  toward  education,  by 
giving  scholarship  and  learning 
the  prestige  they  deserve.  In 
our  social  climate,  the  man 
who  makes  a  lot  of  money  is 
revered,  not  the  man  of  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishment.  To 
change  this  we  must  first  raise 
the  standards  for  teachers,  to 
make  the  profession  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  competent  people. 
Only  by  having  high  profes¬ 
sional  standards  will  teachers 
achieve  any  high  degree  of 
prestige,  a  quality  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  any  human  being.” 

Let’s  not  mince  words.  By  “higher 
standards”  he  means  better  pay  and 
better  schools,  and  these  cost  money. 
The  money  must  be  paid  by  us. 

Reaffirm  Faith 

1  hope  that,  whatever  else  I  have 
left  obscure.  I’ve  made  it  clear  that 
I  am  reaffirming  my  faith  in  the 
American  system  of  education.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  reaffirm  your  faith. 
For  three  months  now,  ever  since 
some  Russians  who  never  went  to 
this  Communist  school  system  put 
the  satellites  in  the  sky,  we’ve  been 
asking  in  a  panicky  way  what’s  the 
matter  with  American  education. 
Well,  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  the  schools  is  true  somewhere. 
Some  of  them  are  soft.  Some  of  them 
have  squandered  time  and  public 
money  on  silly  things.  But  it’s  time 
we  dare  to  see  and  to  say  that  among 
the  truths  about  education  in  the 
United  States  is  that  it  is  hard  and 
good.  You  say  sputnik,  and  you 
have  me  there  until  perhaps  tomor¬ 
row.  But  when  you  say  sputnik,  let 
me  say  Salk  and  the  Nautilus,  atom¬ 
ic  energy,  Kitty  Hawk,  terramycin, 
the  3S-hour  week,  sulfa  drugs,  the 


2-car  garage,  bathtubs,  if  you 
please,  telephones,  the  desegregation 
decision  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  astounding  and 
reassuring  things  about  life  in  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  ocean  of  possible  choices,  the 
genius  of  American  people  has  es¬ 
tablished — everywhere,  universally 
— the  magnificent  norm  of  public 
education  that  we  take  for  granted. 

If  we  do  so  nowhere  else,  it  is  in  the 
orders  we  give  our  school  boards 
and  schoolmasters  that  we  say  we 
still  believe  in  the  democratic  ideal, 
we  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  and  we  are  prepared  to  stake 
our  lives  on  the  proposition  that 
every  child  is  entitled  to  his  chance 
to  realize  his  ultimate  potential.  In 
our  schools  with  our  own  hands  and 
our  own  minds  we  create  our  future. 
That  seems  to  me  a  magnificent  ad¬ 
venture,  and  I  find  I’m  not  embar¬ 
rassed  to  say  so. 

Decide  the  Kind  of  Life 

It  is  given  me  and  you  to  decide, 
not  only  on  school  board  election 
day  but  throughout  the  year,  what 
kind  of  education  our  children  shall 
have  and  therefore  what  kind  of  life 
our  child  will  lead — a  life  of  deep 
and  satisfying  self-awareness  and 
faith,  or  a  life  of  quiet  pill-taking, 
perhaps  alcoholic  desperation.  When 
we  are  serious  we  know  this. 

When  you  consider  in  its  terrify¬ 
ing  length  and  breadth  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  question  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  young — the  broken 
lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the  na¬ 
tional  failures  that  result  frcn  the 
frivolous  inertia  with  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated — it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
strain  within  yourself  a  kind  of  fury, 
and  this  again  is  Whitehead’s  sum¬ 
ming  up:  “In  the  condition  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  as  we  can  now  surmise 
where  earlier  commentators  could 
only  speculate,  the  rule  is  absolute: 
the  race  which  does  not  value  trained 
intelligence  and  trained  sensitivity 
is  doomed.  Not  all  your  heroism,  not 
all  your  charm  or  wit,  not  all  your 
victories  on  land  or  sea,  .  .  .  can 
move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow, 
science  and  humanity  will  have 
moved  forward  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  then  be  no  appeal  from 
the  judgment  that  will  be  pronounced 
on  the  uneducated  .  . 
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Nationality,  class,  religion,  ed¬ 
ucation  are  the  European  hallmarks 
of  personal  quality — perhaps,  not  in 
just  that  order,  but  all  are  factors 
nonetheless.  Much  thought,  action 
and  propagandizing  go  into  making 
these  things  imp>ortant.  In  Europe, 
you  no  longer  fight  them;  you  simply 
“belong”  or  you  do  not! 

Against  this  background  must  all 
Continental  schools  be  considered.  If 
we  in  the  United  States  want  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  aristocratic  ideal,  then,  we 
can  and  must  subscribe  jto  these 
divisive  principles  laid  down  from 
abroad.  If  we  do  not  desii^  to  pay 
such  cost,  no  matter  how  provoca¬ 
tive  the  results  may  be,  we  should 
realize  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
comparable  ingredients.  Our  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  differ  from  European 
counterparts  in  more  ways  than 
methods. 


Overly  Enamoured 

This  understanding  is  essential 
when  we  attempt  to  ape  any  foreign 
method  merely  to  gain  a  desired  out¬ 
come.  Currently,  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  overly  enamoured  of 
Russian  mathematics-science  profi¬ 
ciency,  We,  to  be  sure,  want  similar 
results,  so  there  is  now  pressure  to 
compel  regimentation  toward  this 
end.  Little  thought  is  being  given 
to  sacrifices  of  other  values  bound 
to  be  made  in  the  frantic  haste  to 
abide  with  such  a  selfish  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Yet.  all  would  be  lost  and 
all  become  blind  if  we  were  to  dis¬ 
own  completely  our  own  heritage 
and  reason  for  being. 

And  what  is  it  that  the  Soviets 
offer?  Thanks  mainly  to  our  interest 
in  newsworthy  novelties,  we  have 
magnified  the  importance  of  Sputniks 
and  missle  programs  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  endeavours.  We 
have  swallowed  our  own  tantalizing 
fantasy — hook,  line  and  sinker!  You 
would  think — if  all  you  knew  was 
what  you  read  in  the  papers — that 
the  ability  to  launch  earth  satellites 
had  become  the  be-all  and  know-all 
of  civilization’s  height.  Everything 
else  is  forgotten,  as  our  chagrin  and 
mortification  in  not  being  first  in¬ 
hibits  reasonable  re-examination. 

In  our  current  sputnik-motivated 
education  debates;  it  is  the  worth  of 
personality  that  is  at  stake.  Kant 
put  it  well  when  he  said  that  man 


Foreign  Entanglements 


We  are  overly  enamoured  of  Russian  mathematic-science 


by 


proficiency.  We  want  similar  results,  so  there  is  now 
pressure  to  compel  regimentation  toward  this  end. 


should  be  an  end,  never  a  means 
only.  How  does  this  affect  the 
American-Soviet  competition?  As 
we  find  our  lives  wasted  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  subordination  of  our  needs 
and  interests  to  outdistancing  others, 
we  lose  in  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
greatest  individual  growth.  Granted 
that  social  ends  must  be  gracefully 
met — enforced  uniformity  may  get 
to  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  Surely, 
we  should  carefully  weigh  the  expen¬ 
diture  first. 


Bad  Bargain 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain  for  the  United  States  were  it 
to  purchase  its  ubiquitous  sputniks 
with  an  Americanized  form  of  re¬ 
pression.  The  outward  tranquility 
that  seemingly  flowers  in  Russia  is 
born  and  nurtured  by  a  strict  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  that  brooks  no 
open  conflict  with  it.  This  makes 
for  a  tidy  and  calm  scene,  especially 
to  those  who  are  being  harangued 
by  friction  and  controversy  else¬ 
where.  The  natural  tendency,  of 
course,  would  be  to  emulate  the 
method,  but  let’s  give  sensitive  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  consequences. 

It  is  privilege  for  everyone — rath¬ 
er,  the  absence  of  any  special  priv¬ 
ilege — that  is  the  very  thing  that 
sets  us  apart  from  European  forms. 
Our  education  would  normally  seek, 
as  one  of  its  functions,  the  continu¬ 


ous  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
so  as  to  better  provide  for  the  latest 
scientific,  sociological,  psychological, 
and  other  findings.  This  would  never 
do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  simply  no  deviation  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — even  a 
change  in  the  syllabus  of  a  course 
of  study  requires  a  marked  author¬ 
ization  from  the  highest  Ministry 
first.  As  with  the  word  “democ¬ 
racy,”  so  with  the  word  “education,” 
Russian  definitions  are  not  the  same 
as  those  we  have  come  to  accept. 

Practically  all  Russian  research  is 
funneled  in  the  direction  of  solving 
a  particular  State  problem  or  de¬ 
mand;  all  energies,  expense  and 
thought  are  marshalled  toward  this 
one  view.  Most  of  this  effort  stems 
not  from  a  University  diligence,  but 
rather  from  a  bureaucratically  con¬ 
trolled  industrial  organization,  not  at 
all  interested  in  production  for  profit, 
concern  for  the  wage-earner,  con¬ 
sumer  outcomes.  To  be  sure,  such 
unanimity  is  bound  to  show  respec¬ 
table  advances  in  chosen  narrow 
fields. 


No  "Open  Sesame" 

We  should  not  feel  that  with  the 
Soviets  the  “proletariat”  currently 
finds  an  “open  sesame”  in  higher 
education  The  party  elite  and  com¬ 
parably  privileged  groups  have  more 
of  -  an  access  to  those  rewarding  areas 
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by  Paul  W.  Schmidtchen 

principal  Metuchen  H  S 


ihun  do  the  otlspring  ot  the  working 
class.  The  labor-force  still  appar¬ 
ently  draws  off  all  possible  working- 
age  potential;  school  population, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  "privileged” 
entity.  It  is  not  given  to  all  and 
sundry  to  reasonably  expect  that 
education  will  set  them  free.  (One 
out  of  every  four  Americans  is  in  the 
prtKess  of  partaking  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  on  the  other  hand. )  Granted 
that  schooling  alone  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  answer,  still,  the  opportunity 
for  advancement  is  being  presented 
hy  us  to  all. 

Have  Shown  Originality 

It  would  appear  that  in  certain 
scientific  and  mathematical  ranges 
the  Russians  have  shown  incontest¬ 
able  originality.  Why  should  this  so 
startle  us?  Since  when  has  any  na-, 
tion  assumed  a  monopoly  of  intelli- 
aence  to  the  extent  that  others  can¬ 
not  do  similarly?  Let  us,  by  all 
means,  not  tlinch  at  contact  with 
progress  in  any  form.  The  Soviet 
gains  could  well  be  due  to  the  pre¬ 
cociousness  of  a  relatively  small 
dedicated  body  with  unlimited  purse¬ 
strings  and  power.  It  certainly  need 
not  follow  that  the  U.S.S.R.  gets  this 
conclusion  by  its  particular  brand  of 
education. 

We  will  naturally  admire  intellec¬ 
tual  attainment  by  any  people,  any¬ 
where,  and  give  credit  where  credit 

may,  I  tsi 


A  Russian  Embassy  photo  reprinted  from  THE  KANSAS  TEACHER 

AN  EIGHTH  GRADE  PUPIL  in  Mari  ASSH  Republic,  U.S.S.R.,  seriously  app.  aches  an 
experiment  in  a  chemistry  class.  She  goes  to  school  one  extra  day  a  week,  reportedly 
finishes  secondary  school  two  years  soo.ier  than  her  American  counterpart. 


is  due — but  in  proportion  and  not 
tiKi  precipitately!  Right  now,  the 
Soviet  has  twice  as  many  engineer¬ 
ing  students:  Switzerland  probably 
three  times  as  many  mountain 
climbers;  Japan  four  times  as  many 
pearl  divers;  Sierra  Leone  five  times 
as  many  diamond  prospectors;  the 
•Argentine  six  times  as  many  cow¬ 
boys;  India  seven  times  as  many 
mystics,  etc. — this  need  is  no  way 
disenfranchise  youngsters  in  our 
public  schools. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  do  many  of 
these  same  things,  without  sacrificing 


the  freedoms  which  the  Russians  so 
willingly  do  without.  If  we  but  bestir 
ourselves  from  a  pronounced  somno¬ 
lent  attitude — in  other  words  “wake 
up” — we  can  meet  our  challenge  in 
education. 

Education  cannot  be  forced;  nor 
can  democratic  processes  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  hurried.  We  should,  beware 
of  the  “cheaper”  methods  entailing 
sacrifices  of  personal  liberties.  This 
is  the  heritage  in  which  we  Ameri¬ 
can  excell — liberty  and  opportunity 
— to  scrap  this  “great  dream”  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 
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Foreign  Entanglements 

We  are  overly  enamoured  of  Russian  mathematic-science 
proficiency.  We  want  similar  results,  so  there  is  now 
pressure  to  compel  regimentation  toward  this  end. 


Nationality,  class,  religion,  ed¬ 
ucation  are  the  European  hallmarks 
of  personal  quality — perhaps,  not  in 
just  that  order,  but  all  are  factors 
nonetheless.  Much  thought,  action 
and  propagandizing  go  into  making 
these  things  important.  In  Europe, 
you  no  longer  fight  them;  you  simply 
“belong”  or  you  do  not! 

Against  this  background  must  all 
Continental  schools  be  considered.  If 
we  in  the  United  States  want  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  aristocratic  ideal,  then,  we 
can  and  must  subscribe  to  these 
divisive  principles  laid  down  from 
abroad.  If  we  do  not  desire  to  pay 
such  cost,  no  matter  how  provoca¬ 
tive  the  results  may  be,  we  should 
realize  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
comparable  ingredients.  Our  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  differ  from  European 
counterparts  in  more  ways  than 
methods. 

Overly  Enamoured 

This  understanding  is  essential 
when  we  attempt  to  ape  any  foreign 
method  merely  to  gain  a  desired  out¬ 
come.  Currently,  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  overly  enamoured  of 
Russian  mathematics-science  profi¬ 
ciency.  We,  to  be  sure,  want  similar 
results,  so  there  is  now  pressure  to 
compel  regimentation  toward  this 
end.  Little  thought  is  being  given 
to  sacrifices  of  other  values  bound 
to  be  made  in  the  frantic  haste  to 
abide  with  such  a  selfish  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Yet,  all  would  be  lost  and 
all  become  blind  if  we  were  to  dis¬ 
own  completely  our  own  heritage 
and  reason  for  being. 

And  what  is  it  that  the  Soviets 
offer?  Thanks  mainly  to  our  interest 
in  newsworthy  novelties,  we  have 
magnified  the  importance  of  Sputniks 
and  missle  programs  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  endeavours.  We 
have  swallowed  our  own  tantalizing 
fantasy — ^hook,  line  and  sinker!  You 
would  think — if  all  you  knew  was 
what  you  read  in  the  papers — ^that 
the  ability  to  launch  earth  satellites 
had  become  the  be-all  and  know-all 
of  civilization’s  height.  Everything 
else  is  forgotten,  as  our  chagrin  and 
mortification  in  not  being  first  in¬ 
hibits  reasonable  re-examination. 

In  our  current  sputnik-motivated 
education  debates;  it  is  the  worth  of 
personality  that  is  at  stake.  Kant 
put  it  well  when  he  said  that  man 


should  be  an  end,  never  a  means 
only.  How  does  this  affect  the 
American-Soviet  competition?  As 
we  find  our  lives  wasted  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  subordination  of  our  needs 
and  interests  to  outdistancing  others, 
we  lose  in  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
greatest  individual  growth.  Granted 
that  social  ends  must  be  gracefully 
met — enforced  uniformity  may  get 
to  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  Surely, 
we  should  carefully  weigh  the  expen¬ 
diture  first. 

Bad  Bargain 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain  for  the  United  States  were  it 
to  purchase  its  ubiquitous  sputniks 
with  an  Americanized  form  of  re¬ 
pression.  The  outward  tranquility 
that  seemingly  flowers  in  Russia  is 
born  and  nurtured  by  a  strict  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  that  brooks  no 
open  conflict  with  it.  This  makes 
for  a  tidy  and  calm  scene,  especially 
to  those  who  are  being  harangued 
by  friction  and  controversy  else¬ 
where.  The  natural  tendency,  of 
course,  would  be  to  emulate  the 
method,  but  let’s  give  sensitive  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  consequences. 

It  is  privilege  for  everyone — rath¬ 
er,  the  absence  of  any  special  priv¬ 
ilege — that  is  the  very  thing  that 
sets  us  apart  from  European  forms. 
Our  education  would  normally  seek, 
as  one  of  its  functions,  the  continu¬ 


ous  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
so  as  to  better  provide  for  the  latest 
scientific,  sociological,  psychological, 
and  other  findings.  This  would  never 
do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  simply  no  deviation  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — even  a 
change  in  the  syllabus  of  a  course 
of  study  requires  a  marked  author¬ 
ization  from  the  highest  Ministry 
first.  As  with  the  word  “democ¬ 
racy,”  so  with  the  word  “education,” 
Russian  definitions  are  not  the  same 
as  those  we  have  come  to  accept. 

Practically  all  Russian  research  is 
funneled  in  the  direction  of  solving 
a  particular  State  problem  or  de¬ 
mand;  all  energies,  expense  and 
thought  are  marshalled  toward  this 
one  view.  Most  of  this  effort  stems 
not  from  a  University  diligence,  but 
rather  from  a  bureaucratically  con¬ 
trolled  industrial  organization,  not  at 
all  interested  in  production  for  profit, 
concern  for  the  wage-earner,  con¬ 
sumer  outcomes.  To  be  sure,  such 
unanimity  is  bound  to  show  respec¬ 
table  advances  in  chosen  narrow 
fields. 

No  "Open  Sesame" 

We  should  not  feel  that  with  the 
Soviets  the  “proletariat”  currently 
finds  an  “open  sesame”  in  higher 
education  The  party  elite  and  com¬ 
parably  privileged  groups  have  more 
of-  an  access  to  those  rewarding  areas 
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by  Paul  W.  Schmidtchen 

principal  Metuchen  H  S 


A  Russian  Embassy  photo  reprinted  from  THE  KANSAS  TEACHER 

AN  EIGHTH  GRADE  PUPIL  in  Mari  ASSH  Republic,  U.S.S.R.,  seriously  approaches  an 
experiment  in  a  chomistry  class.  She  goes  to  school  one  extra  day  a  week,  reportedly 
finishes  secondary  school  two  years  sooner  than  her  American  counterpart. 


than  du  the  otispring  oi  the  working 
class.  The  labor-force  still  appar¬ 
ently  draws  off  all  possible  working- 
age  potential;  school  population, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  “privileged” 
entity.  It  is  not  given  to  all  and 
sundry  to  reasonably  expect  that 
education  will  set  them  free.  (One 
out  of  every  four  Americans  is  in  the 
process  of  partaking  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  on  the  other  hand. )  Tiranted 
that  schooling  alone  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  answer,  still,  the  opportunity 
for  advancement  is  being  presented 
hy  us  to  all. 

Have  Shown  Originality 

It  would  appear  that  in  certain 
scientific  and  mathematical  ranges 
the  Russians  have  shown  incontest¬ 
able  originality.  Why  should  this  so 
startle  us?  Since  when  has  any  na¬ 
tion  assumed  a  monopoly  of  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  extent  that  others  can¬ 
not  do  similarly?  Let  us.  by  all 
means,  not  flinch  at  contact  with 
progress  in  any  form.  The  Soviet 
gains  could  well  be  due  to  the  pre¬ 
cociousness  of  a  relatively  small 
dedicated  txxly  with  unlimited  purse¬ 
strings  and  power.  It  certainly  need 
not  follow  that  the  U.S.S.R.  gets  this 
conclusion  by  its  particular  brand  of 
education. 

We  will  naturally  admire  intellec¬ 
tual  attainment  by  any  people,  any¬ 
where.  and  give  credit  where  credit 

may,  itsi 


is  due — but  in  propi>rtion  and  not 
too  precipitately!  Right  now,  the 
Soviet  has  twice  as  many  engineer¬ 
ing  students:  Switzerland  probably 
three  times  as  many  mountain 
climbers;  Japan  four  times  as  many 
pearl  divers;  Sierra  Leone  five  times 
as  many  diamond  prospectors;  the 
.Argentine  six  times  as  many  cow¬ 
boys;  India  seven  times  as  many 
mystics,  etc. — this  need  is  no  way 
disenfranchise  youngsters  in  our 
public  schools. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  do  many  of 
these  same  things,  without  sacrificing 


the  freedoms  which  the  Russians  so 
willingly  do  without.  If  we  but  bestir 
ourselves  from  a  pronounced  somno¬ 
lent  attitude — in  other  words  “wake 
up” — we  can  meet  our  challenge  in 
education. 

Education  cannot  be  forced;  nor 
can  democratic  prtKesses  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  hurried.  We  should,  beware 
of  the  “cheaper”  methods  entailing 
sacrifices  of  personal  liberties.  This 
is  the  heritage  in  which  we  Ameri¬ 
can  excell — liberty  and  opportunity 
— to  scrap  this  “great  dream”  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 
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Going  behind  the  Scenes 


by  Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames 

chairman  of  fhe  graduate  program 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 


W  HEN  a  student  teacher  goes  to 
Rahway  he  is  given  an  inside  look 
at  the  functions  of  a  school  system 
as  well  as  classroom  teaching.  When 
a  senior  student  teacher  goes  there 
from  Newark  State  Teachers  College, 
he  spends  at  least  a  day  working 
with  the  school  nurse,  a  day  with 
the  social  worker  and  truant  officer, 
checking  on  children  and  visiting 
homes  and  at  least  another  day  as 
assistant  to  the  principal  in  his  of¬ 
fice.  Students  see  pari  of  the  test¬ 
ing  programs,  and  in  some  instances 
administer  and  evaluate  them.  They 
attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  Town  Council,  as 
well  as  curriculum  meetings,  faculty 
meetings  and  PTA  gatherings.  They 
meet  with  the  mayor  in  his  office  for 
a  discussion  of  the  town  government 
and  its  relation  with  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  many  other  ways  these  young 
student  teachers  get  a  clearcut,  pro¬ 
fessional  picture  of  the  city  in  which 
they  are  starting  their  careers.  They 
bring  back  to  the  college  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  child,  the  budget,  the  tax¬ 
payer,  and  the  closely  knit  function 
of  the  school  in  relation  to  all  three. 
Even  this  is  discussed,  finally,  with 
their  own  cooperating  teachers,  the 
director  of  special  services  for  the 
Rahway  schools,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Discussed  More 

Planning  for  these  experiences  was 
not  done  quickly.  First  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  students,  and  then 
the  superintendent.  The  more  it  was 


discussed,  the  better  everyone  liked 
the  idea  of  making  it  possible  for 
senior  student  teachers  to  actually 
experience  some  of  the  particular 
functions  in  the  administration  of  a 
school.  It  was  decided  to  take  it 
before  the  entire  group  which  would 
be  involved  for  their  criticism  and 
reaction.  That  group  included  the 
college  supervisor,  the  cooperating 
teachers,  the  principals  of  all  the 
elementary  schools,  the  elementary 
supervisor,  the  director  of  special 
services,  the  curriculum  directors, 
the  school  nurses,  the  social  worker 
and  truant  officer,  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  A  lively  discussion  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  ended  with 
a  unanimous  decision  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  set  up  a  program  for  the 
student  teachers. 

Students  Approve 

The  second  year  of  the  plan  has 
just  ended,  and  interest  has  been 
great.  The  students  say  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  school 
system  as  a  whole  and  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  various  parts  to  the 
classroom.  Many  have  said  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  classroom  with  greater 
understanding  of  the  children  and 
of  their  own  responsibilities.  As  one 
student  teacher  said,  “1  think  twice 
now  before  I  send  a  child  to  the 
principal's  office!  1  never  realized 
before  how  much  went  on  there!”. 

Teachers  need  to  learn  to  “think 
twice,”  and  Newark  STC,  with  its 
Rahway  Student  Teaching  Center, 
will  continue  to  try  to  help  begin- 
ing  teachers  to  understand  why. 


Student  teachers  at  Rahway  learn  more  than  teaching; 
they  see  all  parts  of  the  school  system  working  together. 


W  E  teachers  are  naturally  disturbed 
by  the  barrage  of  criticisms  fired  at 
education  through  the  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  of  ‘name’  writing  in  popular 
national  magazines.  These  pro¬ 
nouncements — given  added  promin¬ 
ence  in  our  newspapers — make  it 
appear  that  when  a  person  achieves 
fame  or  notoriety  in  any  field  at  all, 
he  is  at  once  ready  to  diagnose  the 
ills  of  education  and  even  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  remedy. 

This  is  both  frustrating  and  fright¬ 
ening.  Often  whatever  they  write 
is  credulously  accepted  by  the  reader. 
Another  prowling  half-truth  or  two 
slinks  abroad,  ready  to  carry  off 
reason  and  good  judgment. 

Refutations  Lack  Weight 

For  instance,  despite  the  fact  that 
Rudolph  Flesch’s  sweeping  statement 
that  Johnny  can’t  read  has  been  dis- 
proven  again  and  again,  refutations 
ot  this  thesis  have  not  had  the 
weight  and  impact  of  the  charges. 
“Answers”  are  not  so  sensational  as 
“accusations.”  The  replies  are  usually 
printed  only  in  the  profession’s  pub¬ 
lications.  Add  the  admirable — to  us 
— objectivity  of  these  dispassionate 
rebuttals  to  their  publication  two 
or  three  months  after  the  charges, 
and  we  guarantee  that  the  public 
remains  innocent  of  the  opposing 
viewpoints. 

Nevertheless,  these  wailing  com¬ 
muniques  from  our  critics  need  not 
lead  us  to  the  mourner’s  bench — to 
sackcloth  and  ashes — if  we  as  indi¬ 
viduals  will  determine  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  what  is  published  and 
propounded. 

What  can  you  do?  For  one  thing, 
write  to  the  letters  column  of  your 
local  newspaper.  Why?  Take  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  think  of  what  happens 
when  you  do  this.  It  is  as  though 
you  had  written  500  or  maybe 
60,000  individual  letters  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  affect  your  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  most  directly.  If  those 
affected  don't  read  it.  their  friends 
will  call  it  to  their  attention. 

When  you  write,  you  take  a  na¬ 
tional  issue  and  put  it  in  local  terms, 
or  a  local  issue  is  placed  in  warmer 
perspective  because  the  reader 
knows  you  personally  —  you  may 
have  taught  him  or  his  father — or 
because  he  recognizes  the  validity 
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of  your  interest  as  a  member  of  the 
community. 

In  your  “letter  to  the  editor,”  you 
write  while  the  issue  is  hot.  Your 
letter  sees  the  color  of  print  in  a 
day  or  so.  The  public,  therefore,  is 
better  able  to  decide  for  itself  the 
merits  of  the  differing  opinions.  What 
is  more,  if  those  who  disagree  want 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  errors 
in  your  thinking,  they  will  have  to 
put  their  counter-argument  on  paper. 
This  is  where  the  public  will  have  a 
chance  to  judge  if  your  critic’s  think¬ 
ing  is  specious  or  special.  The  public 
may  also  become  interested  enough 
to  reread  or  rethink  the  original 
criticisms  or,  if  they  have  now  had 
their  attention  directed  to  the  issue 
for  the  first  time,  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  it — and  many  will  do  so. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  fight  for 
better  education.  We  have  friends 
who  will  support  us  in  the  drive  to 
do  the  job,  if  we  will  give  them 
something  to  support.  Did  some  local 
organization  pressure  the  selection  of 
a  textbook,  talk  down  the  budget 
or  scuttle  an  improved  salary  scale? 
Did  some  national  figure  say  Stuart 
can't  spell  and  Alice  can’t  add?  Take 
up  the  challenge — and  your  pen. 
Write,  not  only  to  protest  or  cen¬ 
sure,  but  also  to  clarify  or  suggest 
or  support  and  thus  help  to  bring 
the  issue  in  focus.  Your  focus  to 
be  sure,  but  just  as  valid  as  any¬ 
one’s. 
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Impress  Where  It  Counts 

Marshall  your  facts.  Get  evidence. 
Write!  You  can  make  an  immediate 
impact  on  public  opinion  right  at 
home  where  it  counts.  Must  we  al¬ 
ways  be  just  one  of  a  dim  number 
of  teachers  who  write  postcards  or 
letters  to  a  distant  Congressman  or 
state  legislator  only  about  bills  af¬ 
fecting  teaching  or  pensions — and  .it 
that,  only  on  call  of  our  professional 
organizations  and  publications?  This 
has  its  place  but  should  not  represent 
the  extent  of  our  participation  in 
public  affairs. 

Some  may  feel  that  they  cannot 
write  effectively  for  publication,  but 
you  can  if  you  write  when  you  feel 
strongly.  That’s  the  time  to  do  it. 
too.  When  your  adrenalin  surges. 
When  you  read  or  hear  something 
by  a  person  whose  flabby  thinking 
reveals  that  his  only  exercise  is  jump- 


We  have  friends,  who  will  support  schools, 
if  we  will  give  them  something  to  support. 


ing  to  conclusions.  When  you  read 
an  editorial  that  appears  to  run  the 
thought  gamut  from  zero  to  medioc¬ 
rity,  just  sit  down  and  write.  The 
words  will  flow  from  your  pen. 
Simply  brainstorm  your  way  through, 
say  whatever  comes  to  mind  without 
stopping  to  polish  your  sentences  or 
unscramble  your  metaphors.  Then 
read  it  over,  and  if  when  you’re 
through  you  see  that  you’ve  suffered 
from  inflammation  of  the  adjectives 
or  that  you’ve  put  the  broom  before 
the  horse,  make  the  changes  needed 
and  send  it  off. 

Please,  do  not  ask  that  your  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  over  a  pseudonym — 
that's  important — you’ll  be  respected 
for  it.  Also,  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
“answer”  everything  someone  has 
said  or  written.  Try  selecting  one 
or  two  items  about  which  you  feel 
most  strongly  and  write  about  them, 
briefly  and  to  the  point. 

Furthermore  you  needn’t  comment 
on  school  matters  alone.  Do  you 
have  something  to  say  about  civil 
rights  or  the  national  budget  or 
foreign  aid  or  the  post  office  deficit? 
Well,  say  it.  People  will  know  that 
you're  a  human  being  as  well  as  a 
teacher. 

If  only  a  few  of  us  in  each  com¬ 
munity  wrote  one  or  two  such  let¬ 


ters  a  year,  on  our  own,  it  could  be 
a  wonderfully  effective  way  to  get 
people  to  think,  even  to  disagree 
with  us.  So  what?  This  is  part  of 
the  price  you  pay  for  being  alive. 
We're  not  always  right  nor  should 
we  want  to  be,  but  at  least  if  we 
say  what  we  believe  it  will  help 
clarify  the  issue. 

One  step  more — you  don’t  have 
to  be  mad  everytime  you  write  a 
letter,  either.  A  newspaper,  politi¬ 
cian,  or  other  opinion  leader  who 
has  stuck  his  neck  out  for  your  cause 
welcomes  the  relieving  “thank  you” 
that  a  supporting  letter  can  bring. 
“Glad”  letters  are  as  needed  as 
“mad”  ones. 

People  Read  Letfers 

Remember  people  do  read  the  let¬ 
ters  column.  The  editor  wouldn’t 
have  it  if  they  did  not  discuss  it  at 
dinner,  over  the  bridge  table  or  at 
organization  meetings.  Moreover, 
they  will  now  do  it  with  more  inter¬ 
est  and  meaning  to  themselves  be¬ 
cause  they  know  who  you  are  and 
now  they  know  what  you  think.  You 
will  have  stepped  down  out  of  the 
ethereal  academic  atmosphere  to 
make  a  personal  contribution  toward 
keeping  your  own  community  in¬ 
formed  about  national  and  local  is¬ 
sues  in  education. 


by  Maxwell  Jarvis 


director  of  music  education.  Passaic 


Write!!  Write!!! 
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It  Looks  Much  Better  Over  There 


Too  many  writers  today  who  are  lauding  foreign 
systems  of  education  for  being  superior  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  What  is  even  worse,  these  citations  are  often 
followed  by  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  to  imitate  or  adopt  certain  of  these  patterns 
— if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part. 

These  opinions  show  little  understanding  of  either 
the  foreign  system  or  of  our  own.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  growing  out  of  purported  comparisons 
are  the  result  of  naivete,  some  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  some  of  maliciousness. 

Almost  completely  disregarded  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  an  educational  system  is  not  an  exportable 
commodity.  Each  system  is  indigenous  to  its  own  cul¬ 
tural  environment;  each  expresses  the  value  system 
of  a  particular  people;  each  produces  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  product.  All  of  its  bits  and  pieces  are  part  of 
a  complex  and  intricate  whole. 

Some  Acknowledge  Uniqueness 

On  rare  occasions  there  is  some  limited  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  principle  of  the  uniqueness  and  the 
wholeness  of  each  national  educational  system.  How¬ 
ever,  even  where  this  is  so,  the  principle  is  violated 
in  practice  as  bits  and  pieces  are  tom  from  context 
on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  educational  sys¬ 
tems  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  mutually 


by  Dr.  James  Houston,  Jr. 

professor  of  education,  Paterson  STC 


interchangeable  parts.  When  comparisons  are  so 
handled  the  insecure  and  the  discontented  seize  on 
these  comparisons  and  criticisms  and  loudly  insist 
that  the  adoption  of  this  or  that  practice  will  solve 
our  problems. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  the  only  nation  aflflicted 
with  this  kind  of  specious  assistance.  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  and  present  to  varying  degrees  in  all  countries. 

1  do  not  suggest  that  a  promising  educational  prac¬ 
tice  may  not  be  tried  experimentally  in  a  national 
setting  other  than  the  place  of  origin.  However,  be¬ 
fore  its  adoption  for  widespread  use  it  should  be 
examined  carefully  for  size  and  fit. — Is  it  compati¬ 
ble  with  our  ideals?  Will  it  help  us  reach  our  goals'? 
Will  it  do  this  better  than  our  present  practice? — 
These  questions  are  suggested  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  all  require  strongly  affirmative  an¬ 
swers  before  the  adoption  of  any  practice. 

1  spent  one  year  in  Europie,  most  of  it  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  teacher  education  in  England.  I  do  not  mean 
to  disparage  the  English;  but  I  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight  with  regard  to  some  prevalent 
misconceptions  we  have  about  the  English  educational 
system.  Here  are  the  questions  I  have  most  often 
been  asked  and  the  answers  I  have  given: 

Q.  Is  the  English  educational  system  better  than 
ours? 

A.  Yes.  if  you  want  to  produce  Englishmen. 
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Seizing  bits  and  pieces  of  European  education  and  ioudiy 
proclaiming  their  virtues  will  not  provide  the  answers 
to  the  problems  we  face  in  our  unique  American  schools. 
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Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  English  people  aie 
well  educated? 

,4.  There  are  two  English  people,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  Only  one-third  of  the  present  children  in 
school  are  educated  beyond  age  15,  Prior  to 
1944  this  age  was  14,  No  more  than  three  per 
cent  of  English  children  reach  the  University. 

1  think  three  per  cent  is  a  high  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  the  central  purpose  of  English  edu¬ 
cation? 

4.  Its  avowed  central  purpose  is  to  provide  an 
education  suited  to  the  age,  the  interests,  and 
the  abilities  of  each  child.  In  practice  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  small  intellectual  elite  with  little 
real  regard  for  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Q.  Is  this  bad? 

4.  Not  if  you  prefer  aristocracy  to  democracy. 

Q.  Are  all  children  taught  to  read? 

4.  Of  course  not;  the  range  of  intelligence  and 
educability  is  the  same  in  England  as  in  the 
United  States.  Less  effort  is  made  actually  to 
do  corrective  and  remedial  work  than  is  done 
here. 

Q.  Do  they  have  P.T.A.’s? 

4.  In  a  few  instances.  Very  few. 

Q.  How  about  Teacher-Parent  Conferences? 

4.  They  are  held  on  rare  occasions.  1  attended 
one  that  went  this  way: 

Father:  “My  lad  is  not  doing  well  in  school.  Can  you 
tell  me  why,  please?” 

blaster:  “Well,  let’s  face  it,  old  chap,  he’s  not  very 
bright,  you  know." 

Father:  "OhT 

Master:  “Yes,  that’s  the  way  it  is.  Was  there  something 
else  on  your  mind?” 

Father:  “No,  no,  thank  you.  Good  day.” 

Q.  Is  the  attitude  reflected  here  by  the  teacher  a 
common  one? 

4.  Yes,  it  is  rather  widely  shared.  Here  is  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  prospectus  of  an  English 
school  dated  1957  that  emphasizes  the  point: 

Caution  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  remarkable  successes  that  have 

been  recorded — particularly  in  examinations — at  all  levels. 

It  may  be  prudent  to  warn  parents  that  the  one  thing  the 

1  whool  cannot  do  is  to  bestow  good  brains  upon  a  boy  if 

Providence  has  arranged  otherwise.” 

Q.  Are  boys  and  girls  treated  differently? 

4.  Yes,  differently,  and  for  the  most  part,  separ¬ 
ately.  Women  are  still  second  class  citizens 
in  England. 

Q.  Do  they  not  handle  their  gifted  children  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do? 

4.  Yes,  in  certain  ways.  For  example,  in  the  sixth 
forms  (17  and  18  years  old)  and  in  univer¬ 
sity,  instruction  is  almost  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  tutoring  in  many  cases.  The  govera- 
ment  will  also  if  necessary  pay  tuition  for  and 
support  an  able  youngster  if  he  survives  the 
competition  for  one  of  the  relatively  few  uni¬ 
versity  places. 


Physical  Fitness 
for  New  Jersey  Youth 

a  statement  by  the 
N.  J.  City  Directors’  Association 
for  Health  and  Physical  Education 

T 

I  HE  need  to  evaluate  our  programs  of  fitness  for 
living  in  New  Jersey  is  the  same  as  that  which  chal¬ 
lenges  our  schools  nationwide.  Our  society  is  chang¬ 
ing.  A  totally  fit  citizenry  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  one  world — its  mounting  tensions  and 
rapidly  expanding  technology. 

Some  years  ago  in  this  country  educators  began 
to  realize  that  not  only  was  the  backbone  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy  an  educated  populace,  but  that  every  free 
citizen  should  have  as  his  birthright  an  opportunity 
to  develop  himself  to  the  limit  of  his  capabilites. 

As  man  adjusts  to  the  atomic  age,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  he  has  improved  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  himself  to  meet  the  arduous  tasks  of  life. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  utilize  their  environment  sufficiently  for 
the  highest  attainment  of  a  full  life  in  all  of  its  aspects. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  devote  most  of  one’s 
time  and  energy  to  the  basic  task  of  keeping  alive. 
IVlajor  Obligations  in  the  Development 
Of  Physical  Fitness  for  New  Jersey  Youth: 

Leadership — with  vision  and  action 
Adequate  Facilities  at  all  levels 
A  balanced  physical  education  program  at  all  levels 
A  testing  program — for  individual  progress 
Environment — which  meets  growth  needs 
A  physical  fitness  council — to  coordinate  health 
services  of  school  and  community 
Survival  Depends  Upon  Activity.  Man’s  ability  to  sur¬ 
vive  is  strengthened  by  the  demands  for  activity  made 
upon  him.  Organically  he  was,  and  still  is,  designed 
for  vigorous  activity.  However,  modern  man  must 
include  valid  health  information  and  physical  activ¬ 
ity  in  his  life  or  he  suffers  inevitable  loss.  If  he  chooses 
to  remain  fit,  he  must  elect  those  practices  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  will  achieve  fitness. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  alerted 
to  the  physical  deficiencies  of  our  American  youth 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  following  city  di¬ 
rectors  of  health  and  physical  education:  Leo  Zatta,  Hoboken; 
James  Growney,  West  New  York;  Joseph  Liddy,  Newark; 
Dr.  Harry  Oestreich.  Montclair;  Mazie  Scanlan,  Atlantic 
City;  Frank  Pingitore.  Red  Bank;  Leroy  Smith,  Trenton; 
Morris  Deutsch,  Paterson;  and  Dr.  Everett  L.  Hebei,  State 
Department  of  Education. 
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in  comparison  with  the  European  youth.  The  alarm  physical  htness,  but  the  learning  of  neuro-muscular 
of  the  American  people  was  particularly  felt  when  skills,  the  correction  of  remediable  body  defects,  the 
President  Eisenhower  called  a  national  conference  be-  avoidance  of  disease  and  accident,  and  the  utilization 
cause  of  his  concern  for  the  “fitness  of  our  Ameri-  of  a  healthful  diet  are  also  important  parts  of  any 
can  youth.”  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  program  to  develop  physical  fitness.  The  development 
discuss  the  validity  of  the  results  of  the  Kraus  tests  of  attitudes  favorable  to  a  high  level  of  physical  vigor 
which  brought  about  the  deep  concern  of  the  Presi-  and  health  are  also  part  of  a  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
dent  and  the  American  people,  except  to  state  that,  gram.  New  Jersey  schools  have  a  sound  interest  in 
if  nothing  else,  these  tests  did  awaken  us  to  the  need  all  these  phases  of  physical  fitness, 
to  re-examine  our  programs  of  health,  physical  edu-  Individual  Attention  Is  Required.  Education,  gen- 
cation  and  recreation.  erally,  aims  to  help  each  pupil  move  steadily  toward 

We  are  concerned  in  this  statement  with  physical  his  highest  attainment.  In  physical  education,  sports. 


fitness,  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  total  fitness,  which 
is  closely  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  the  “whole 
I  person.”  Physical  fitness  includes  those  qualities  which 
i  will  permit  an  individual  to  perform  life  activities 
involving  stamina,  strength,  speed,  physical  skills, 

I  agility,  coordination,  and  endurance,  to  engage  in 
various  kinds  of  physical  activity  required  for  modern 
living,  including  sports  and  athletics,  and  to  be  able 
to  maintain  an  optimum  of  fitness. 

Tensions  Are  IVIany.  Physical  fitness  is  important  to 
the  youth  of  New  Jersey.  Like  all  other  youth  in  our 
I  great  country,  the  youth  of  New  Jersey  need  to  main- 
I  tain  optimum  physical  fitness  to  be  equal  to  the 
1  tasks  of  life.  Our  young  people  are  also  concerned 
with  world  and  national  problems  and  the  stresses 
such  problems  create  for  defense  and  peace.  They, 
too,  have  experienced  the  results  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  Conflict.  However,  the  youth  of  New 
Jersey  are  confronted  with  living  in  a  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  state  which  is  approximately  95  percent  ur- 

Ibanized.  This  means  tensions.  Such  ever-present  fac¬ 
tors  as  speed,  noise,  traffic  hazards,  air  pollution, 
congestion,  are  “tension  creators.”  Frequent  examina¬ 
tion  to  determine  organic  health  and  physical  fitness 
become  “musts.”  And  tensions  built  up  must  be  re¬ 
leased  through  an  acceptable  outlet.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  President  Eisenhower’s  heart  physician,  re¬ 
cently  stressed  the  dual  role  of  exercise  in  modern 
life  when  he  p)ointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  its 
physical  values,  exercise  is  also  an  effective  agent  for 
relieving  tensions. 

1  Achieving  Physical  Fitness.  All  past  experience  points 
to  the  need  for  vigorous  activity  in  childhood  and 
youth.  We  are  coming  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
and  the  value  of  continuing  appropriate  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  throughout  life.  The  therapeutic  values  of  ex¬ 
ercise  are  having  a  real  significance  today  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  carefully  prescribed  exercise  as  a  means  of 
hurrying  post-operative  recovery  and  adapted  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

Physical  Fitness  Is  Dynamic.  Physical  fitness  is  a  dy¬ 
namic.  constantly  changing  quality,  the  development 
af  which  should  be  continuous  and  satisfying  so  that 
the  inherent  potentialities  of  each  person  can  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  level  of  physical  fitness  among  a  group  of 
pupils  is  not  determined  by  a  set  of  arbitrarily  deter¬ 
mined  tests  alone.  Exercise  for  most  pupils  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  extensive  part  of  the  development  of  their 
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and  athletics,  this  calls  for  well  planned  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  The  “able,”  the  “less 
able,”  the  “weak”  must  be  helped  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  values  of  physical  fitness  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  it  can  serve  their  needs.  Here,  certainly, 
the  student  “learns  by  doing.”  Many  agencies,  of¬ 
ficial,  voluntary  and  professional,  have  real  contri¬ 
butions  to  make  to  this  total  program. 

Elements  of  a  Workable  Program.  A  program  that 
will  achieve  the  physical  fitness  with  which  physical 
education  is  concerned  requires  consideration  of  the 
following: 

1.  Leadership  which  is  capable  of  envisioning, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  programs  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Adequate  facilities  and  equipment  for  physical 
education  and  recreation  programs  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  Physical  activities,  including  sports  and  ath¬ 
letics,  which  provide  a  proper  balance  between 
all  aspects  of  the  physical  education  program 
and  which  help  to  develop  physical  fitness, 
with  attention  given  to  the  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  elementary  school  age,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  basic  skills  and  attitudes 
essential  to  physical  fitness. 

4.  A  program  of  testing  which  will  enable  schools 
to  measure  the  progress  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment  and  fitness  of  pupils, 

5.  An  environment  which  is  conducive  to  safety, 
growth  and  development, 

6.  Development  of  a  physical  fitness  council 
which  would  coordinate  school  health  services, 
health  education,  physical  education  and  rec¬ 
reation  with  home  and  community  agencies 
related  to  safety,  health  and  physical  fitness. 

These  we  might  call  our  Six  Major  Obligations  in 
the  development  of  physical  fitness  for  our  New  Jer¬ 
sey  youth.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  achievement 
of  these  obligations  can  positively  influence  the  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  of  New  Jersey  children  and  youth.  How¬ 
ever,  to  achieve  physical  fitness  there  must  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding  by  adults,  youth,  children, 
and  all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A 
complete  program  for  physical  fitness  demands  ade¬ 
quate  time,  adequate  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
properly  trained  leadership.  When  these  provisions 
are  made,  physical  fitness  will  become  a  reality  in 
our  nation. 
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Seniors  at  our  teachers  colleges  are  gaining 
added  professional  strength  from  a  new  course 
for  developing  professional  writing  and  research. 


Accent  on  the 
Scholarly  Side 


LDUCATION  abounds  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  literature  of  its  own.  The  wide 
range  of  periodicals  covering  every 
area  of  training  and  numerous  sulv 
ject  matter  fields  attests  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  scholars.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  fact,  planners  of  the  new 
curriculum  for  the  six  state  teachers 
colleges  included  a  course  called 
Professional  Writing  and  Research. 

The  Glassboro  Approach 

In  the  Spring  of  1957  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College  introduced 
this  course  to  its  seniors.  Underlying 
the  offering  was  the  belief  that  the 
ability  to  recognize,  evaluate,  utilize 
and  carry  out  research  is  a  requisite 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  that 
sense,  the  course  represented  a  part 
of  the  professional  curriculum.  While 
the  emphasis  was  decidedly  profes¬ 
sional  and  the  materials  were  drawn 
principally  from  the  professional 
field,  the  over-all  approach  to  re¬ 
search  and  the  inclusive  nature  of 
the  course  content  marked  the 
course  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  education  offering. 

Objectives  for  the  course  were 
framed  with  the  recognition  that 
while  not  every  teacher  engages  in 
research  or  writes  for  publication, 
every  teacher  comes  into  contact 
with  research  and  needs  to  be  able 
to  understand  it,  appraise  it,  and 
determine  its  usefulness.  In  that 
sense,  the  course  was '  not  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  graduate  study  or 
as  a  proving  ground  for  professional 
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by  Karl  O.  Budman 

assistant  professor.  Glassboro  STC 


writers.  Its  purpose  was  to  impart 
skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  necessary 
to  the  development  of  professionals 
who  will  be  competent  and  capable 
of  self  improvement  and  who  will 
be  aware  of  their  responsibilities  as 
teachers  in  assisting  not  only  in  their 
own  growth,  but  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  their  profession  as 
well. 

Students  Select  Problems 

The  nature  of  the  course  de¬ 
manded  that  the  content  and  ap¬ 
proach  be  at  once  practical  and 
realistic.  It  further  required  that  the 
instructor  fulfil  the  role  of  guide, 
allowing  the  student  the  widest  free¬ 
dom  possible  in  selecting  a  problem 
and  investigating  it. 

Initially  students  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  library  becoming 
acquainted  with  an  extensive  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  publications  and 
with  the  library  tools  necessary  to 
carry  out  competent  research  studies. 
During  this  orientation  period  they 
investigated  broad  areas  of  interest 
to  discover  problem  situations  which 
seemed  worthy  and  capable  of  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  Once  a  problem 
area  was  uncovered,  the  next  task 
was  to  investigate  research  already 
done  in  that  area  with  a  view  to  nar¬ 
rowing  the  problem.  Class  periods 
were  spent  in  presenting  methods 
and  techniques  of  research.  Once  the 
problem  seemed  properly  narrowed, 
the  student  was  encouraged  to  select 
the  techniques  which  he  felt  were 


best  suited  to  the  investigation  of  his 
problem  and  to  begin  its  compre¬ 
hensive  study. 

Areas  of  Investigation 
Three  general  types  of  problems 
were  selected.  A  number  of  students 
chose  very  general  topics  which 
hardly  lent  themselves  to  exhaustive 
undergraduate  investigation.  They 
were  encouraged  to  do  thorough  and 
painstaking  surveys  of  the  related 
literature  in  the  field,  but  were  not 
expected  to  go  beyond  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  in  their  investigation. 

Sample  titles  in  this  area  were: 
"Subjective  Evaluation  in  the  Identifi¬ 
cation  of  Gifted  Children” 

"Changing  Trends  in  Reporting  Pupil 
Progress  in  the  Elementary  School” 
"The  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Administration” 
"Classroom  Difficulties  of  Beginning 
Teachers” 

"Discipline  Problems  Which  Most  Fre¬ 
quently  Occur  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades” 

A  second  type  of  problem  selected 
concerned  local  public  school  situa¬ 
tions.  Here  students  approached 
school  officials  to  discuss  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  on  investigations. 
Without  exception,  students  were 
well  received  and  in  almost  every 
case  permission  was  granted  to  carry 
out  approved  investigations.  Both 
students  and  officials  were  pleased  to 
discover  the  utility  of  these  studies. 
Several  students  chose  school  systems 
in  which  they  had  been  hired  to 
teach  the  coming  year.  Their  studies 
provided  both  a  contact  and  an 
orientation  which  the  school  and  the 
student  seemed  to  appreciate. 

Sample  titles  in  this  area  were: 
"The  Attitudes  of  Parents  and  Students 
Toward  Homework  at  the  Hinchman 
School.  Sixth  Grade” 

“The  General  Attitude  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  South  Jersey  Public  School 
Systems  on  the  Subject  of  Released 
Time  for  Religious  Instruction” 

"A  Study  of  Truancy  in  the  Dumont. 
New  jersey  Public  School  System 
from  1950-1956” 

"A  Study  of  Reasons  for  Drop-outs 
^  in  Salem  High  School  from  1953- 

1957" 

r  “Reading  Interests  of  the  Fifth.  Sixth, 
and  Seventh  Grade  Boys  and  Girls  of 
the  Ashland  School  in  East  Orange” 
'  "Problems  Common  to  Kindergarten 

«  Teachers  in  Salem,  Gloucester,  and 

;  Burlington  Counties” 

,  The  third  type  of  problem  dealt 
I  with  the  college  campus  itself.  Sur- 
;  (continued  on  page  423) 


The  little  boy’s  face  was  very  pink. 
There  were  drops  of  perspiration 
around  the  roots  of  his  blond  hair. 
His  little  hands  were  held  tightly 
around  his  crayon  and  seriously,  in¬ 
tently,  slowly,  he  sat  and  worked  at 
his  picture.  Maybe  this  time  he 
would  do  it  right.  Maybe  this  time 
the  teacher  would  say:  “Good. 
You’ve  done  it  very  nicely,  Ricky,” 
as  she  never  had. 

Oh,  he  wasn’t  the  only  one!  Sev¬ 
eral  in  the  class  had  had  trouble 
with  this  new  kind  of  coloring.  They 
had  “graduated,”  teacher  had  said, 
from  merely  drawing  pictures.  Now 
they  “followed  instructions”  and  filled 
in  the  shapes  that  she  drew — squares, 
and  circles  and  triangles. 

Smiling  But  Serious 

“The  lines  are  clear  and  dark,’’ 
teacher  had  said  when  they  were 
ready.  “And  we  don’t  want  any  messy 
pictures,  do  we.”  Teacher  had  smiled 
when  she  said  that,  but  it  was  seri¬ 
ous.  It  wasn’t  a  joke  at  all.  Ricky 
knew  that,  for  he  watched  and 
listened  as  Teacher  walked  around 
the  room,  up  and  down  each  aisle, 
stopping  at  every  desk.  She  had 
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Ricky  decided  tliat  it  was  quite  worthwhile 
to  stay  “within  the  lines.”  He  loved  Teacher. 


stayed  longest  at  Tommy’s  desk;  “I 
said  the  color  for  this  circle  was  to 
be  red  —  red”  she  had  repeated 
louder.  “Now  what  color  did  you 
use.  Tommy?”  Tommy  had  used 
purple,  so  Teacher  had  to  stay  by 
his  desk  and  go  over  the  colors  with 
him,  as  well  as  show  him  that  he 
had  gotten  outside  of  the  “lines” 
several  times. 

Ricky  had  glanced  down  at  his 
own  picture  as  he  waited  for  her.  It 
looked  good.  For  once  he  didn’t 
want  to  hide  it.  He  wasn’t  really 
afraid  of  Teacher,  but  he  did  so 
want  to  do  well  in  First  Grade. 

“You  have  the  right  colors, 
Ricky,”  Teacher  had  said  when  she 
reached  his  desk  the  last  time  they 


he  chewed  his  top  lip.  Mother  had 
always  told  him  to  blow  his  nose  if 
he  wanted  to  cry.  He  couldn’t  find 
his  handkerchief.  He  must  have  one 
in  his  shirt  pocket,  but  he  couldn’t 
find  it.  He  hoped  no  one  was  look¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  that  he  wouldn’t 
need  one  after  all.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  cry  anywhere,  but  in  school  .  .  .! 

Had  To  Face  Her 

Where  was  Teacher.  He  still  had 
to  face  her.  He  kept  his  face  on 
his  picture.  He  thou^t  he  had  done 
pretty  well.  He  couldn’t  see  Teacher. 
He’d  have  to  wait.  He  felt  a  little 
better  now,  because  he  was  thinking 
of  something  else.  At  least  he  wasn’t 
crying.  He  drew  a  deep  breath.  Well, 
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had  done  this.  “You  have  the  right 
color  for  the  shape  every  time. 
Mmmmm!  Blue  square,  red  square, 
blue  triangle.  ...”  Then,  disap¬ 
pointed.  “But  Oh  Goodness  me! 
You  must  have  forgotten  about  the 
lines!”  She  had  gone  straight  to  the 
blackboard  then  and  shown  every¬ 
body  how  “easy”  it  was  to  stay 
within  the  lines! 

It  Was  'Portant 

Ricky  had  tensed  all  over.  It  was 
evidently  very  ‘portant  to  stay  inside 
the  lines,  but  he  couldn’t  figure  out 
why. 

Now,  today,  when  he  was  almost 
through,  it  happened.  A  little  girl 
behind  him  went  down  the  aisle  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  brushed 
by  him.  It  was  just  enough  to  shake 
his  arm.  and  the  last  bit  of  coloring 
in  the  circle  went  out  into  the  white! 
Ricky  felt  just  terrible.  He  was  close 
to  tears,  but  little  boys  didn’t  cry. 
and  he  couldn’t  be  a  sissy!  He  had 
trouble,  though.  Of  course  the  little 
girl  couldn’t  help  it.  His  arm  must 
have  been  off  his  desk.  Ricky  sat  at 
his  desk  and  stared  at  his  picture. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
he  thought,  if  she  scolded  today. 


he’d  do  it  all  right  tomorrow!  It 
hadn’t  been  his  fault  today,  and  he 
certainly  wasn’t  going  to  say,  “It 
was  Betsy’s  fault.  Miss  Pringle.” 
Mommie  had  told  him  and  his 
brothers  that  it  wasn’t  nice  to  put 
blame  on  other  people.  “Sometimes 
it  may  be  their  fault,”  she  had  said, 
“but  own  up  when  it’s  yours,  and 
remember  that  you  make  mistakes 
too!” 

Teacher  must  have  been  pretty 
close  while  he  was  examining  his 
picture,  for  suddenly  he  heard  her 
voice.  She  had  a  nice  voice.  Ricky 
liked  her  very  much.  “Well,  Ricky,” 
she  said,  “Let’s  see  your  work.” 
She  liked  to  say  “mmmhmm.”  and 
now  she  said  it  three  times,  but  with 
approval.  Then  she  said,  “Right, 
.  .  .  right  .  .  .  right,”  and  not  a  word 
about  lines.  “That’s  good  work,” 
she  said.  “That’s  very  good  work.” 

Ricky  was  so  amazed  his  mouth 
dropped  open,  and  his  big,  blue  eyes 
were  bigger  than  ever.  He  was  half 
smiling,  but  his  chin  shook  a  little. 
Couldn’t  Teacher  see?  He  wasn’t 
hiding  anything.  Maybe  she  was 
talking  to  Billy,  in  back  of  him.  She 
(conliniied  on  page  425) 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Why  do  some  toys  last  longer  nowadays?  Certainly  children  haven’t  changed.  What  has  changed 
M  the  material  many  toys  are  made  of  —  a  plastic  that’s  tougher,  more  flexible  and  color-fixed 
because  the  color  is  part  of  the  plastic.  Esso  Research  developed  from  oil 
an  essential  material  from  which  this  new  plastic  is  made.  In  products  for 
your  children,  a^  your  car,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wnders  with  oil. 


Our  teachers  felt  an  obligation  to  help  newly  hired 
teachers  make  a  successful  professional  and 
personal  adjustment  to  their  new  surroundings. 

Westfield  Extends  a  Helping  Hand 

by  Edmund  C.  Allen  and  Dr.  Robert  I.  Sperber 


elementary  principal,  Westfield 

Sooner  or  later  most  teachers 
adjust  to  new  surroundings  in  a 
strange  classroom,  an  unfamiliar 
schoolhouse,  and  an  unknown  com¬ 
munity.  In  Westfield,  however,  we 
have  resolved  to  make  that  adjust¬ 
ment  sooner — as  soon  as  is  possible. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  S.  N.  Ewan,  Jr., 
we  formed  an  Orientation  Committee 
composed  of  administrators  and 
teachers.  An  elementary  principal, 
Edmund  C.  Allen,  was  the  chair¬ 
man.  We  began  last  spring  and  our 
planning  produced  a  three-day  work¬ 
shop  for  new  teachers  in  late 
August. 

We  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  have 
our  new  teachers  know  our  com- 


administrative  assistant,  Westfield 

munity  and  meet  its  town  leaders. 
The  Orientation  Committee  sched¬ 
uled  a  motorcade  of  Westfield  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  police  department. 
When  our  15  automobiles  drove  up 
to  the  municipal  building,  our  60 
new  teachers  heard  talks  from  the 
mayor,  the  police  chief,  the  fire  chief, 
and  our  head  librarian.  A  handy 
orientation  folder  including  a  map 
was  passed  out  to  help  the  new¬ 
comers  find  their  way  around  town 
once  school  began. 

Stress  Improvement 
Back  at  school  each  teacher  was 
handed  sets  of  curriculum  outlines. 
Administrators  and  other  key  per¬ 
sonnel  were  brought  together  to 


NEW  TEACHERS  (above)  with  "buddy” 
teachers  iiieet  with  their  building  principals 
for  further  orientation  in  the  school  whore 
they  will  teach. 

THE  "BUDDY"  SYSTEM  (left)  brings  two 
high  school  language  teachers,  Thomas  La 
Costa  and  newcomer  Gloria  Vicedomini,  to¬ 
gether  to  study  the  functioning  of  the  high 
school  language  department. 

AT  ORIENTATION  LUNCHEON,  (below) 
our  60  new  teachers  sat  down  with  municipal 
leaders,  board  members,  PTA  leaders,  and 
other  leading  local  citiiens  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  people  who  make  Westfield  an 
active  community. 


stress  improvement  of  instruction 
and  aid  the  distribution  of  instruc-  ' 
tional  materials 

Elementary  teachers  in  small 
groups  and  individual  conferences 
met  their  “buddy”  teachers,  build¬ 
ing  principals,  subject  supervisors  in 
art,  music,  and  physical  education, 
and  the  elementary  supervisors.  Im¬ 
portant  items  such  as  the  Westfield 
Triple  Track  Reading  Plan,  the  role 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Services, 
and  our  marking  procedures  were 
highlighted. 

For  secondary  teachers,  our  prin¬ 
cipals  gave  a  general  orientation  of 
the  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
buildings  and  programs.  Then,  such 
specialists  as  the  guidance  counselors, 
the  librarian,  and  the  assistant  princi¬ 
pals  for  instruction  and  pupil  super¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  “buddy”  teachers 
in  various  departments,  talked  about 
the  instructional  program. 

To  cover  school  policies,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  routines,  building  princi¬ 
pals  reviewed  key  items  from  the 
teacher  handbooks  that  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  orientation  folder.  Each 
principal  discussed  with  his  own 
new  staff  members  individual  build¬ 
ing  procedures. 

A  smooth-working  staff  often  de¬ 
pends  on  the  friendliness  and  socia¬ 
bility  of  everyone  involved.  Our 
Orientation  Committee  planned  a 
social  calendar  that  kept  the  new¬ 
comers  busily  shaking  hands  and 
making  friends.  For  the  first  day  of 
our  three  day  workshop  the  com¬ 
mittee  arranged  with  the  board  of 
education  for  a  luncheon.  Munici¬ 
pal  leaders,  board  members,  PTA 
leaders,  the  president  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  and  the  editor  of 
the  town’s  newspap)er  were  present. 
By  scattering  them  at  tables  among 
the  new  teachers,  face  to  face  con¬ 
tacts  were  made.  During  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  days,  each  of  the  build¬ 
ing  PTA  groups  held  luncheons  to 
introduce  the  new  staff  members  to 
parents.  The  day  after  our  orienta¬ 
tion  period,  at  the  general  faculty 
meeting,  the  board  of  education 
sponsored  another  luncheon  where 
the  new  teachers  became  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

That  wasn’t  the  end  of  orienta¬ 
tion  for  Westfield’s  60  new  teachers. 
During  the  rest  of  this  academic  year 
we  have  continued  with  activities  to 
(continued  on  ptifte  417) 
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The  Trenton  Teachers  College 
Summer  Session  can  help  you: 

•  Complete  requirements  for  B.S.  degree. 

•  Begin  Master’s  degree  for  teaching  in  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  mentally  retarded, 
and  music  education. 

•  Secure  required  courses  for  elementary  and  secondary 
state  certification  (especially  for  liberal  arts  college 
graduates). 

•  Acquire  additional  "major”  to  broaden  certification. 

•  Take  "refresher”  courses  to  return  to  teaching. 

•  Obtain  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

•  Observe  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  dem¬ 
onstration  classes. 

STUDY  AT  TRENTON 

in  the  heart  of  the  historic  Delaware  Valley. 

Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing,  Princeton,  New  Hope, 

Pennsbury,  Buck's  County. 

Swimming  pool,  golf,  tennis,  field  trips,  organized  recrea¬ 
tion  program,  theater  parties. 
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Summer  Session - June  30  — August  8 


Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

founded  1855 


Special  Workshops 

•  Mental  Retardation 

(at  Johnstone  Training  Center) 
June  30  —  July  18 
July  21  —  Aug.  8 


•  Conservation  Education 

July  7  —  25 

•  PTA  Workshop 

July  7—11 


•  Alcohol  Education 

June  30  —  July  12 

•  Audiology 

June  30  —  July  18 
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•  Library  Science 

July  7  —  2‘i 

•  Driver  Education  &  Training 

June  16  —  27 


Course  Areas 


Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Philosophy  of  Education 
School  Law 
Audio-Visual 
Psychology 
Mentally  Retarded 
Community  Health 
Industrial  Arts 
English 


World  History 

Sociology 

Art 

Music  Education 
Speech  Education 
Biology 
Chemistry 

Anatomy  &  Physiology 

Mathematics 

Mental  Hygiene 


Director  of  Summer  Session 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College  TUxedo  2-1855 

Trenton  5,  Now  Jersey 

I  am  interested  in  Summer  School  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
Co'leqe.  Please  send  summer  session  bulletin  to: 

name _ 

address  _ _ 

city _ _  slale  _ 
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NEWARK  STATE  COLLEGE 

Now  To  23rd  Summer  Session  for  Teachers 

Attend  at  Union  New  Jersey 

- Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  In:  - 


Elementary  Education 

Administration  and  Supervision 
Early  Childhood  Education 


also 


Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Junior  High  School  Education 


Special  Summer  Session  Workshops 


Workshop  for  Teachers  of  Non-English 

Speaking  Children  .  June  26  -  July  18 

African  Workshop .  June  26  -  July  18 

Workshop  in  New  Jersey’s  Economy 

.  June  26  -  July  18 


Introduction  to  Understanding 

Group  Behavior  (Part  One)  ....  June  26  -  July  18 
Introduction  to  Understanding 

Group  Behavior  (Part  Two)  July  21  -  August  8 
Seminar  for  Graduates  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
(who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  New  Jersey)  June  26  -  August  8 


REGULAR  SIX-WEEK  SESSION  —  JUNE  26  -  AUGUST  8 


First  Three  Week  Session  I  Second  Three  Week  Session 

June  26  —  July  18  |  July  21  —  August  8 

The  1958  Summer  Session  of  Newark  State  College  offers  a  program  of  under¬ 
graduate  courses  designed  to  meet  te  needs  of;  teachers-in-service  who  wish 
credit  toward  a  degree;  students  who  are  working  toward  certification;  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  personal,  professional,  and  cultural  growth. 


Off-Campus  Summer  Centers  ~ 


Morris  County  — July  7 -July  25 

Morris  Plains  Junior  High  School 


Monmouth  County— July  7- July  25 

Asbury  Park  High  School 


Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 


Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education  of  the  Gifted 
Teaching  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Philosophy  of  Education 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 
Reading  in  the  K-P  Grades 
Arts  and  Crafts  (Part  Two) 

Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School 
Elementary  Piano  Instruction  ( Part  I ) 
Rhythmic  Activities  for  Children 
Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
Principles  of  Sociology 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in 
Reading  for  Teachers  of  Young  Children 


Philosophy  of  Education 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Elementary  Education 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
The  Teaching  of  Reading 
Arts  and  Crafts  (Part  One) 

World  Geography  for  Teachers  (Part  I) 

Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
Children’s  Literature 
Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School 
International  Relations 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 
Educational  Psychology 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 
Social  Studies  in  the  Elementaiy  School 
General  Science  for  Teachers 
American  Government  and  Politics 
Rhythmic  Artivities  for  Children 
Place  of  the  School  Nurse  and  Class¬ 
room  Teacher  in  School  Health 
Service  II 


for  catalogue  and  information,  urite  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Newark  State  College 

Union,  New  Jersey 
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Early  Childhood  Education 


Early  childhood  education  refers 
to  planned  educational  experiences 
for  nursery  school,  kindergarten  and 
primary  grade  children.  Children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  three  and  eight 
usually  attend  these  grades. 

In  studying  the  development  of 
nursery  schools  it  is  important  to 
look  back  to  the  early  history  of  kin¬ 
dergartens  and  nursery  schools.  The 
first  kindergarten  in  America  was 
opened  in  1906  and  the  first  one  in 
a  public  school  was  established  20 
years  later.  The  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  reported  recently  that  60 
percent  of  all  our  five  year  olds  in 
the  United  States  are  in  public  or 
private  kindegartens.  In  New  Jersey, 
practically  all  districts  provide  a 
year  of  schooling  before  first  grade. 

Rrst  Nurseries  Founded 

The  first  nursery  schools  were 
founded  on  college  and  university 
campuses  in  an  effort  to  discover 
some  of  the  causes  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  Not  until  after  World  War  1 
were  the  first  nursery  schools  or¬ 
ganized  in  this  country,  but  in  ap¬ 
proximately  30  years  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  respected  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  The  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  reported  that  from  1920 
to  1930  the  number  of  nursery 
■chools  increased  from  3  to  262.  By 
1936  there  were  1,620  in  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  11, 
in  1945,  the  N.  J.  Association  for 
.''•ursery  Education  was  concerned 
■I  with  the  child  care  problem  arising 


out  of  the  rapidly  expanding  number 
of  nursery  centers  in  the  Slate.  They 
realized  that  many  of  these  privately 
ojjerated  programs  for  children  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  five  had  high  stand¬ 
ards.  There  were,  however,  many 
privately  operated  facilities  which 
focused  their  attention  on  the 
money-making  aspect,  with  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  best  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  association  felt  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  should  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  supervi¬ 
sion  to  assure  a  good  educational 
program  for  children  attending  these 
centers. 

The  Department  of  Education 
consulted  with  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Health  to  initiate  a 
plan  of  action.  As  a  result.  Chapter 
303,  P.L.  1946  was  enacted  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  registration  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  child  care  centers  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  to  be  su¬ 
pervised  by  a  State  consultant.  The 
term  “child  care  center”  as  used  in 
the  law  includes  nursery  schools,  day 
nurseries,  play  groups,  cooperatives, 
all  groups  of  more  than  five  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
where  a  fee  is  charged. 

Standards  Set 

Standards  were  established  cov¬ 
ering  requirements  for  appropriate 
space,  location,  trained  staff,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  program,  equipment 
and  health  regulations.  If  a  center 


by  Monema  E.  Kenyon 

assistant  In  early  childhood  education, 

State  Department  of  Education 

meets  these  standards  a  certificate 
of  approval  is  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  three  years  unless  revoked 
for  good  cause. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1943,  under 
Title  18:15-31,  a  law  was  passed  in 
New  Jersey  “permitting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nursery  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  any  district  in  any  school  un¬ 
der  its  control  and  shall  admit  to 
such  nursery  school  or  department 
any  child  who  is  under  the  age  at 
which  children  are  admitted  to  other 
schools  or  classes  in  such  district.” 
This  State  appropriation  is  the  same 
formula  for  four  year  olds  as  for  kin¬ 
dergartens.  At  present  there  are  a 
number  of  four  year  old  groups  in 
public  schools,  thus  providing  two 
years  of  public  school  kindergarten 
before  first  grade. 

After  the  law  was  passed  requiring 
nursery  centers  to  be  licensed  by  the 
State  Department,  an  inventory 
showed  100  centers  were  already  op¬ 
erating.  There  are  at  present  in  New 
Jersey,  297  approved  “child  care 
centers”  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
9,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  years.  These  approved 
centers  break  down  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  types:  the  half-day  schools  fall 
into  the  category  of  private,  coop¬ 
eratives,  college  laboratory,  and 
church  sponsored  week-day  nursery 
schools.  The  all-day  care  centers  in¬ 
clude  the  community  chest  day  nur¬ 
series  and  the  private  day  care  cen- 
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ters.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
centers  are  located  in  Essex  and 
Bergen  counties. 

This  list  of  centers  shows  great 
diversity  in  pattern.  However,  there 
is  a  growing  trend  toward  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  cooperative  nur¬ 
sery  schools  operated  by  a  group  of 
parents  with  a  qualified  teacher  in 
charge  and  a  parent  assisting.  The 
church  sponsored  community  week¬ 
day  schools  are  also  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

Agencies  Work  Closely 

There  is  a  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  State  Depart¬ 
ments  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  The 
Department  of  Education  cooperates 
with  the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  placing  four  year  old  blind 


children  in  nursery  schools  of  nor¬ 
mal  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
recently  asked  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  to  assume  responsibility 
for  extending  kindergarten-primary 
education  to  include  the  nursery 
school  curriculum,  a  significant  de¬ 
velopment  for  this  State. 

The  work  of  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  teachers  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  task  along  the  child’s  road  of 
continuous  learning.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  programs  will  be  the 
same.  The  expectancies,  content  and 
responses  will  be  on  the  child’s 
level  of  development.  However,  the 
basic  principles  hold  true  for  all 
early  childhood  teaching  that  all  ac¬ 
tivities  can  and  should  be  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  child  in  his  total  develop¬ 
mental  growth;  the  kindergarten 


AND  SO  IT  WAS... 

—  a  fable  of  tomorrow 

An  improved  climate  for  the  scientist  and  the  intellectual  began  to 
develop  early  in  1958.  It  is  easy  to  document  it  because  most  of 
the  evidence  is  a  matter  of  official  record. 

It  all  began  rather  placidly,  with  the  launching  of  a  National  Scien¬ 
tist’s  Day.  The  calendar  of  special  days  is  overcrowded  and  many 
themes  have  to  share  the  same  day.  It  so  happened  that  for  1958 
Scientist’s  Day  fell  on  what  was  also  Flip-Top  Box  Day.  But  that 
mattered  little,  for  soon  there  was  launched  Research  Week,  and 
within  a  few  weeks,  Basic  Research  Month.  “We  have  the  program 
in  high  gear,”  said  a  representative  from  Madison  Avenue. 

It  was  no  boast.  Television  created  “Formulae  Forum,”  a  full-hour 
show  in  which  scientists  did  nothing  but  write  their  formulae  before 
.  the  camera — and  the  public  loved  it.  The  late  TV  show  began  to 
serialize  “They  Never  Met  a  Payroll,”  which  was  subtitled  “Tales 
of  heroic  achievements  from  men  of  mental  power.”  The  Late,  Late 
TV  shows  carried  such  movies  as  “The  Eggheads  Ride  Again”  and 
‘  I  Married  a  Ph.D.”  For  kids,  there  was  a  wholesome  6  p.m.  show 
called  “Supermind.” 

The  Dancing  Masters  Association  of  America  introduced  the  Dis¬ 
sertation  Polka  late  in  October  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Sliderule  Slide  in  November.  The  juke  boxes  blared  “IQ  You  in 
My  Dreams  Again,”  but  the  No.  1  ballad  was  “I  Was  A  Research 
Assistant  in  a  Math  Lab.” 

The  December  book  of  the  month  selection  was  a  publication  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  entitled  Basic  Research.  “You,  Too, 
Can  Have  an  Investigative  Mind,”  was  widely  serialized  in  major 
newspapers.  And  almost  every  salesman  in  the  country  was  given 
by  his  sales  manager  a  copy  of  How  the  Scientific  Method  Pays  Off 
in  Noncancellable  Sales. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  nation  took  the  scientist  to  its  heart.  As 
the  year  1958  ended  there  was  a  strong  movement  under  way  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  college  professors  of  engineering  by  5%.  TTiere 
was  no  certainty  of  the  movement’s  successful  outcome.  But,  there 
was  plenty  of  motion  in  the  movement. 

(from  the  Edpress  Newsletter) 
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carries  on  where  nursery  school 
leaves  off  just  as  the  first  grade  takes  \ 
kindergarten  children  from  where  I 
they  are,  accepting  their  individual 
differences. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how 
our  cultural  pattern  has  changed. 
We  are  more  urban  than  rural; 
mothers  work  outside  the  home,  mul¬ 
tiple  dwellings  are  on  the  increase; 
more  of  the  outside  world  comes 
into  the  home  through  radio  and 
TV.  The  father’s  work  cuts  him  off 
from  the  family  so  children  cannot 
accompany  him  and  follow  the  pro¬ 
cess  first-hand.  When  people  did 
most  of  their  own  work,  each  child 
was  responsible  for  certain  tasks 
which  developed  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Today  this  strong  motivating 
force  no  longer  exists.  So  much  is 
taken  care  of  by  machinery.  Chil¬ 
dren  need  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  simple  fundamental  aspects  of 
life. 

In  the  years  before  they  are  six, 
children  not  only  acquire  informa¬ 
tion  and  skills  but  develop  interests 
and  attitudes  influential  to  future 
living.  For  example,  the  greatest  part 
of  language  development  and  the 
most  serious  speech  defects  occur 
before  first  grade.  It  is  in  these  early 
years  that  personality  patterns  are 
laid  down,  which  give  the  child 
either  the  freedom  to  develop  to¬ 
ward  maturity  and  individuality  or 
hinder  him  in  that  development. 

Child  Grows  Faster 

The  years  before  five  are  called 
the  formative  years  since  in  this 
stage  of  development  the  child  grows  1 
faster  than  at  any  other  period  in 
his  life.  Impressions  he  receives  are 
vivid  and  tend  to  be  lasting  ones. 
Therefore,  the  experiences  provided 
for  this  age  child  are  vitally  impor¬ 
tant,  and  recognition  is  made  of  this 
fact  in  the  standards  that  require 
every  group  to  have  a  qualified 
teacher. 

The  entire  physical  set-up  of  the 
nursery  school  is  geared  to  the 
child's  growing  needs  for  big  muscle 
equipment,  for  space  and  for  a  set¬ 
ting  which  extends  and  enriches  the 
home  experiences  of  children.  It 
helps  parents  to  become  more  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  responsibilities 
as  parents.  The  nursery  school  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  aspects  of  growth:  com- 

( continued  on  page  421) 
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The  famous  taste  of  Coca-Cola — its  purity,  wholesomeness  and  quality 
have  helped  make  Coke  the  best-loved  sparkling  drink  in  all  the  world. 
•  Not  only  in  America— but  in  over  100  countries,  Coca-Cola  is  the 
favored  popular  refreshment. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE..  .  EVERYWHERE 


iixif  the  Brussel*  HorltVi  Fair^  where  you'll  jind  a  ready  welcome  at  the  Coca-Cola  Bavilion. 


AT  THE  BRUSSELS  WORLD’S  FAIR,  TOO  . . .  HAVE  A  COKE! 
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Asbury  Park  Superintendent  Aided 
By  NJEA;  Board's  Charges  Dropped 

Association  gives  full  support  to  defense  of  Harry  Hill 
after  closed  board  investigation  brings  dismissal  charges. 


With  the  help  of  NJEA,  Dr.  Harry 
S.  Hill,  Asbury  Park  superintendent, 
is  now  completely  out  from  under 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Asbury  Park  board  of  education. 
The  “Asbury  Park”  case  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  throughout 
the  State  during  the  past  year.  As  an 
imp>ortant  tenure  case,  and  also  one 
which  involved,  in  the  public  mind, 
many  questions  of  dual  control  of 
school  matters,  the  Hill  case  seemed 
so  important  to  the  NJEA  Welfare 
Committee  that  the  Association  gave 
Dr.  Hill  its  entire  support.  Dr.  Hill 
continues  to  head  the  Asbury  Park 
school  system  with  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Asbury  Park  board  of 
education. 

An  NJEA  representative  was 
called  to  Asbury  Park  last  spring 
when  three  members  of  the  five- 
member  board  of  education  decided 
they  would  conduct  closed  hearings 
into  a  long-standing  feud  between 
Dr.  Hill  as  superintendent  and  Floyd 
G.  Hoek,  business  manager  and 
Board  secretary.  Mr.  Joseph  N. 
Dempsey,  his  attorney,  advised  Dr. 
Hill  to  refuse  to  attend  the  closed 
hearings,  but  to  offer  to  attend  public 
hearings  with  counsel.  At  the  same 
time,  an  NJEA  representative  met 
with  a  group  of  citizens  who  were 
very  much  interested  in  assisting  Dr. 
Hill,  as  they  thought  he  was  being 
accused  without  justification. 

The  closed  investigation  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  a  number  of  present 
and  former  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  and  Mr.  Hoek  presented  in¬ 
formation  to  the  three-man  board 
majority  which  was  sitting  as  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 

At  a  July  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  three-man  majority 
voted  to  have  charges  preferred 
against  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Hoek.  The 
charges  against  Dr.  Hill  concerned 
such  things  as  interference  with  the 
administration  of  the  high  school, 
controversies  with  the  janitorial  staff, 
changing  amounts  in  teachers'  con¬ 
tracts,  and  causing  elementary  school 


principals  to  discredit  a  teacher.  The 
charges  against  Mr.  Hoek  initially 
covered  refusal  to  permit  a  student 
party  in  the  high  school  cafeteria, 
failure  to  keep  records  of  surplus 
food-stuffs,  failure  to  submit  invoices 
for  cafeteria  purchases,  and  failure 
to  pay  for  his  own  lunches  in  the 
cafeteria.  Later,  additional  charges 
were  added  involving  improper  bid¬ 
ding  procedures  and  allegations  of 
misuse  of  school  equipment. 

As  the  Board’s  first  witness,  a 
former  high  school  principal  testi¬ 
fied  that  Dr.  Hill  had,  without  con¬ 
sulting  him  and  in  some  cases  with¬ 
out  notifying  him,  abolished  denten- 
tion  hall;  abolished  golf  and  swim¬ 
ming;  released  athletic  teams  and 
students  early  without  the  principal’s 
knowledge;  changed  a  grade  card  to 
permit  a  student  to  graduate;  and 
reinstated  students  that  the  principal 
had  suspended  without  consulting  the 
principal. 

Refuted  Charges 

During  cross  examination.  Dr. 
Hill’s  attorney  skillfully  refuted  most 
of  the  above  charges.  The  athletic 
program  which  the  witness  claimed 
that  Dr.  Hill  abolished  was  actually 
under  the  full  direction  of  the  board 
secretary,  and  the  board  had  abol¬ 
ished  the  golf  and  swimming  pro¬ 
grams.  The  very  successful  cross  ex¬ 
amination  was  adequately  published 
in  the  local  newspaper  and  served  to 
strengthen  Dr.  Hill’s  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public. 

At  this  point,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  all  other  parties  concerned 
attended  a  State  Board  of  Education 
meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  regarding 
the  Asbury  Park  school  system.  The 
report  was  the  result  of  a  request  by 
the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of 
Asbury  Park  and  by  three  citizens 
representing  a  citizens  committee.  It 
was  made  in  June  while  the  majority 
members  of  the  Board  were  conduct¬ 
ing  their  closed  investigation. 


Many  school  leaders  have  praised 
the  report,  which  is  79  pages  in 
length  and  represents  a  ratter  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  all  [biases  of 
the  Asbury  Park  school  system.  In 
the  report  the  Commissioner  blamed 
most  of  the  faults  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  local  board  education. 
The  report  noted  ( 1 )  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  bidding  law;  (2)  no  edu¬ 
cational  objectives;  (3)  many  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  board  rules  and 
actual  conduct  of  the  schools;  (4) 
frequent  controversies  and  unreadi¬ 
ness  to  correct  serious  conditions; 
(5)  whimsical  and  expedient  policy 
making;  (6)  business  procedures 
which  do  not  comply  with  law  or 
State  Board  rules;  (7)  improper  and 
incomplete  cafeteria  records;  (8)  in¬ 
complete  minutes  of  Board  meetings; 
and  (9)  no  long  range  planning.  i 

Allegations  of  irregularities  involv- 1 
ing  board  members  and  school  em¬ 
ployees  were  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  for  investigation. 
Since  that  time  the  county  prosecutor 
has  referred  some  of  these  charges 
to  the  Grand  Jury. 

Hearings  continued  for  one  day  | 
after  the  State  report  was  received.  | 
Most  of  the  hearing  time  was  spent 
on  testimony  from  a  teacher  who 
alleged  that  Dr.  Hill  arbitrarily  re¬ 
fused  to  trai^fer  her  in  accordance 
with  her  request.  Before  further  ses¬ 
sions  were  held,  the  board  met  and 
unanimously  voted  to  postpone  its 
hearings  on  dismissal  charges  until 
it  could  be  determined  whether  the  I 
board  president  would  be  reap¬ 
pointed.  I 

When  the  board  president  was  not 
reappointed,  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Hill  were  dropped  and  the  attorney 
retained  by  the  board  to  prosecute 
all  of  the  charges  withdrew  from  the 
case. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  very 
outset  last  spring  interested  citizens 
strongly  objected  to  the  board’s 
closed  investigation  and  its  legal 
costs.  Their  contention,  which  has 
since  been  substantiated,  was  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
was  equipped  to  conduct  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  schools  and  school  per¬ 
sonnel  and  would  do  so  at  the  request 
of  the  board  of  education  and  with¬ 
out  charge.  The  legal  fees  for  the 
closed  investigation  and  the  hearings 
on  Dr.  Hill  cost  the  Board  $8,000. 
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WesHield  Lends  a  Hand 

(continued  from  page  410) 

complete  the  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  on  our  staff. 

Keep  Up  Activity 

blementary  school  workshops 
were  held  in  arithmetic,  art,  and 
music.  Human  relations  were 
stressed  by  Rutgers  Provost  Mason 
Gross  at  a  staff  meeting.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  supervisor,  Mrs.  Marie 
Scian  and  her  staff  planned  grade 
meetings  for  new  elementary  teach¬ 
ers.  At  a  board  of  education  re¬ 
ception  for  the  entire  staff,  “buddy” 
teachers  who  had  worked  with  the 
newcomers  during  the  workshop, 
I  introduced  our  new  associates  to 


gni-  board  members  and  fellow  teachers, 
tmev  Westfield  Education  Association 
ition.  sponsored  a  “Getting  To  Know  You 
:utor  Tea.”  Twelve  members’  homes  were 
arges  additional  opportunity 

to  have  all  old  and  new  members  of 
i  the  faculty  become  better  acquainted. 


ived  1  members  have  been  actively 


spent  i  'Olicited  to  serve  on  our  curriculum 
who  revision  committees.  Principals  and 
^  fg.  supervisors  through  conferences  and 
lance  ^sitations  have  provided  continuous 
•  ses-  instructional  leadership  for  the  new 
[  and  'eachers. 
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Reports  Come  Favorably 

About  one  month  after  school 
>tarted,  our  orientation  committee 
began  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness. 
A  questionnaire  asked  the  60  new 
teachers  what  they  thought  of  West¬ 
field's  orientation  program.  Unsigned 
returns  came  back  from  50  of  them. 

Very  satisfactory  was  the  judge¬ 
ment  for  90%  of  them  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Westfield  system. 
Only  one  hadn’t  found  parents  to  be 
friendly  and  cooperative.  Only  one 
complained  of  too  much  supervision 
and  only  one  complained  of  too 
little.  No  one  found  teacher  morale 
poor  nor  did  anyone  think  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  his  students  was  poor. 

Since  they  started  teaching,  18 
were  taking  college  courses,  23  were 
on  committees,  and  over  30  were 
reading  professional  books.  To  a 
nan  everyone  was  convinced  he  was 
working  in  an  important  profession. 


Introduction  to  individual  schools 
and  introduction  to  routines  were 
the  only  places  where  we  detected 
any  dissatisfaction.  A  quarter  thought 
they  hadn't  had  enough  time  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  teachers 
in  their  building.  One  out  of  five 
would  have  liked  the  introduction  of 
routines,  record  keeping,  etc.,  to 
come  more  gradually.  Some  wanted 
more  demonstration  teaching;  others 
more  opportunity  for  visitation. 


Does  it  make  a  difference?  We,  in 
Westfield  think  orientation  does.  “I 
learned  much  about  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-day  period  which  would 
have  taken  much  longer  under  the 
old  ‘learn  the  hard  way’  system,” 
said  one  new  teacher.  Another  “felt 
very  much  at  home”  on  the  first  day 
of  school.  “The  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  very  friendly  and 
helpful,”  she  said.  “I  am  very  proud 
to  be  a  teacher  in  Westfield.” 


. .  .  that  is  the  question.  At  least  that's 
the  question  more  than  one  teacher  has 
asked  in  the  past  few  years.  They’ve 
,  wondered  whether  there  was  some  con- 
!  cr«‘te  way  of  incorporating  our  most 
iniluential  medium — television — into 
their  everyday  curricula. 

I  The  television  programs  sponsored  by 
Uhe  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
I  America  —  “You  Are  There,”  “Air 
i  Power”  and  “Twentieth  ( Century”  have 
provided  one  answer  for  thousands  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  pro¬ 
grams  deal  with  documented,  indis- 
i  putable  historical  facts.  They  have 
[either  recreated  incidents  of  historical 
'  value  or  provided  actual  coverage  of 
important  world  events. 


Prudential  also  furnishes  teachers  with 
“Television  Teaching  Aids” — printed 
material  specifically  designed  to  assist 
teachers  in  meeting  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  students.* 

Together,  the  programs  and  the  printed 
material  help  to  prove  that  television 
can  be  a  valuable  source  of  mass  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  mass  entertainment. 


THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSSRAIKt  CORVANY  OF  ARIERIU 
HOME  OfFICEi  NEWARI,  N.  i. 


*Pnidentiaii  Television  Teaching  Aids  are  distributed  throughout  the  school  year.  If 
you  would  like  your  school  added  to  our  mailing  list,  write:  Education  Department, 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America.  Box  36,  Newark  I,  New  Jersey. 
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Classroom  Teachers  Luncheon 
To  Be  May  24  in  Princeton 

The  Annual  Spring  Luncheon  of 
the  N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Princeton  Inn  on  Saturday. 
May  24,  at  12:30  p.m. 

Sparking  the  luncheon  will  be  the 
presentation  of  a  scholarship  by  the 
Association  and  a  discussion  of  the 
cultures  of  America  and  France  by 
M.  Emmanuel  Darcourt.  M.  Dar- 
court  is  currently  teaching  French  at 
Bound  Brook  H.  S.  under  a  Ful- 
bright  grant. 

The  reservation  deadline  for 
tickets  is  May  20.  Mrs.  Louise 
Volmer,  34  Rose  Avenue,  Jersey 
City  5.  should  be  contacted  for 
reservations.  The  ticket  price  is 
$3.30.  Teacher  associations  are 
urged  to  send  at  least  one  delegate 
.  .  .  checks  to  be  made  payable  to 
Mrs.  Volmer  at  the  above  address. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


E.  ADELE  HEPBRON,  of  Summit  high  school, 
is  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  three 
winners  in  the  high  school  division  of  the  AAA 
statewide  safety  poster  contest,  are  her  pupils. 
School  22  of  Jersey  City  was  another  major 
winner,  with  two  finalists  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  two  in  the  junior  high  school 
group.  Loon  Geant  Is  principal  of  that  school. 
The  contest,  open  to  all  students  In  New 
Jersey  schools,  brought  more  than  300  entries. 
The  winners  go  on  into  national  competition 
for  more  than  $3,000  In  prize  money. 

Shown  with  Miss  Hepbron  are  the  three  Sum¬ 
mit  winners,  Karen  Lewis,  Gail  Devies,  and 
William  Snyder. 

P  d  q  «  4  18 


Close  to  College  .  .  . 

One  in  four  Pennsylvania  college- 
age  students  attends  when  there  is 
a  college  within  25  miles,  but  only 
one  in  seven  attends  when  there  is 
no  such  institution  within  that  dis¬ 
tance.  Governor  Leader  said  re¬ 
cently.  He  spoke  at  a  meeting  called 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  com¬ 
munity  college  in  the  Harrisburg 
area. 
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MISSING  THE  IMPOSSIBLE  by  only  one,  the  Passaic  County  Conference  of  Teachers  Orgoniia* 
tions  had  all  but  one  president  of  a  Passaic  County  teachers'  association  at  its  last  meeting. 


Not  Impressed 

TV-Taught  Pupils  Called  Inactive  and  Passive 


One  of  the  few  “unimpressed”  re¬ 
ports  on  teaching  by  television 
comes  in  a  spteech  by  Anne  Hop- 
pock,  assistant  director  for  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  in  the  N.  J.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Speaking 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  in  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Hoppock  said: 

“I  spent  two  days  recently  in  a 
county  where  teaching  by  TV, 
financed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  and 
equipped  by  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try,  is  in  its  second  year.  I  sat  in 
classrooms  from  the  first  grade 
through  high  school  and  watched 

Monmouth  College  Permitted 
To  Offer  Teacher  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
appioved  the  plans  of  Monmouth 
College  to  offer  a  four-year  profes¬ 
sional  program  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers.  The  college,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Long  Branch,  will  work 
closely  with  County  Superintendent 
Earl  Garrison  and  professional  lead¬ 
ers  in  Monmouth  County  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  program. 

Bachelor’s  degrees  in  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education 
will  be  offered.  The  college  plans  to 
add  at  least  three  new  full  time  staff 
members  to  form  its  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  education. 

A  special  study  is  planned  to  de¬ 
termine  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  foreign  language  programs  in  the 
high  schools  in  the  area.  An  appro- 
priate  program  for  the  preparation 
I  of  foreign  language  teachers  will 
.  then  be  developed. 


teaching  by  telling  in  reading,  num¬ 
bers,  social  studies,  and  art  in  the 
elementary  school,  “core”  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  geometry  in  the 
tenth  grade.  I  saw  passive,  and  fre¬ 
quently  apathetic  children,  total  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  lecture  method, 
classroom  teachers  playing  a  minor 
and  ineffective  role,  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  large  num¬ 
bers  of  children  herded  together 
with  TV  monitors  spotted  about  the 
place.  More  pitiful  than  anything 
else  was  the  inactivity  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  watched  and  listened. 
In  the  communication  arts,  they 
spoke  not  a  word;  in  the  graphic 
arts,  they  were  given  models  to 
copy.  The  TV  teachers  asked  all 
the  questions  and  answered  them; 
they  made  all  the  plans  and  carried 
them  out;  they  created  all  the  dem¬ 
onstration  materials  and  demon¬ 
strated  them.  In  short,  they  robbed 
the  children  of  all  opportunities  to 
learn  through  active  participation.” 


Montclair  STC  Filming 
"Good  Teaching"  Series 

The  first  in  a  series  of  documen¬ 
tary  films  being  made  by  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  under  a  grant 
from  the  Danforth  Foundation  has 
been  photographed  in  a  science  labo¬ 
ratory  in  the  Millburn  Senior  High 
School.  The  subject  is  a  12th  grade 
chemistry  class  taught  by  Bernard 
Toan,  head  of  the  Millburn  science 
department.  Mr.  Toan  was  chosen 
from  among  many  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  whose  names  were  suggested  by 
prominent  educators  in  this  area. 

The  series  of  films,  to  be  known 
as  "Patterns  of  Good  Teaching," 
will  depict  teaching  on  the  elemen¬ 
tary  high  school,  and  college  levels. 
Each  will  show  a  first-rate  teacher 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  a  regularly 
scheduled  class. 

Used  in  Colleges 

The  films,  designed  to  supplement 
teacher  education  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  will  also  be  used  to  recruit 
young  people  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  provide  incentive  to 
those  currently  teaching.  Partici¬ 
pating  educators  have  expressed  the 
view  that  such  films,  by  combining 
theory  and  practice,  will  serve  to 
add  a  new  dimension  to  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Lawrence  H.  Conrad  of  MSTC 
is  in  charge  of  the  project,  while 
Thaddeus  J.  Sheft,  also  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  is  doing  the  filming.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  and  a  number 
of  students  are  also  involved  in  the 
operation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
first  films  in  the  series  will  be  ready 
by  early  summer. 


WILL  YOU  MOVE  THIS  SUMMER? 

Please  give  the  NJEA  REVIEW  notice  so  we  can  change  the  address  on  your 
magazine.  We  must  have  both  old  and  new  addresses;  so  fill  in  new  address  below  and 
send  it  with  the  address  label  from  an  old  issue  (or  a  facsimile)  direct  to  the  NJEA 
REVIEW,  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  (Allow  us  six  weeks  to  make 
the  change.) 
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THE  ONE'ROOM  RURAL  SCHOOL  of  fhe  t870‘s  is  shown  in  a  portion  of  the  first  car 
of  the  "Schoolroom  Pro9ress"  train. 


See  the  Difference 

Newark,  Trenton  To  See 

“Schoolroom  Progress.  U.S.A.,”  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  the  old  and  new 
in  school  design,  comes  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  this  month.  Traveling  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  train  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Hunter  Street  Yard  in 
Newark  for  the  week  of  May  7,  then 
travels  down  to  the  station  in  Tren¬ 
ton  for  the  week  of  May  14. 

The  touring  display  has  already 
been  visited  by  a  total  of  2.500.000 
people  in  98  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Contained  in  two  specially 
designed  railroad  cars,  it  presents 
dramatically  contrasting  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  modern  American  class¬ 
room  facilities. 

Banks  to  Sponsor 

In  Newark  the  train  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Fidelity  Union  Trust 
Company  and  in  Trenton  by  the 
Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society.  Both 
banking  firms  have  long  been  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  schools 
through  sfKinsorship  of  school  bank¬ 
ing  plans. 


A  CORNER  of  a  well-equipped  modern 
home  economics  laboratory  is  shown  in  a 
second  car  depicfinq  the  schools  of  today. 


Schoolroom  Train 

National  sponsors  of  "School- 
rixjm  Progress.  U.S.A.”  are  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum,  the  Green¬ 
field  Village  of  Dearborn,  and  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  Furniture 
for  the  modern  classrooms  has  been 
provided  by  the  American  Seating 
Company. 

The  first  train  has  three  recon¬ 
structed  nineteenth  century  class¬ 
rooms  and  an  exhibition  gallery.  De¬ 
picted  here  are  the  “first”  schools 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
early  1 800's,  the  one-room  rural 
school  of  the  1870’s,  and  the  stan¬ 
dardized  city  classrooms — varnished 
woodwork,  oiled  floors,  and  tan 
walls — of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  exhibition  gallery  includes  some 
rare  McGuffey  Readers,  ordinary 
schcK)!  bells,  quill  penmanship  pens. 
sf>ecimen  copied  shaded  script,  and 
schoolmasters’  records. 

Classroom  designs  shown  in  the 
modern  train  include,  a  kindergar¬ 
ten,  an  elementary  classroom,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  shop,  an  office  practice 
room,  and  a  home  economics  labor¬ 
atory. 


Montclair  STC  Philosophy  Prof 
To  Be  in  India  on  a  Fullbright 
Dr.  Frederic  H.  Young,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  at  Montclair  STC, 
has  been  granted  a  Fulbright  Award 
to  India  where  he  will  serve  as  a 
university  lecture  in  philosophy  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  1958-59.  The 
first  MSTC  faculty  member  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  recognition.  Dr.  Young 
received  the  award  as  a  result  of  an 
invitation  from  Prof.  A.  N.  Nikam, 
secretary  of  the  Indian  Philosophical 
Congress 


By-Law  Amendment  Proposes 
Enlarging  Welfare  Committee 
An  amendment  to  the  NJEA  By- 
Laws  to  permit  the  enlarging  of  the 
Teacher  Welfare  Committee  has 
been  proposed  by  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  final 
action.  The  text  of  the  change  is  as 
follows: 

“23.  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare — The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  (of)  six  mem¬ 
bers  (,)  .  (with  terms  of  three 
years  each.  They  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  such  manner  that 
two  terms  will  expire  each 
year.)  They  shall  have  the 
power  to  investigate  the  legal 
status  of  teachers  who  are  in 
contest  with  regard  to  their 
rights  as  teachers  and  citizens 
and  to  recommend  appropriate 
action  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.” 


V  &  A  Association  Meets  .  .  . 

The  40th  annual  convention  of 
the  N.  J.  Vocational  and  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Asbury  Park  on 
March  13,  14,  and  15.  Highlight  of 
the  meetings  was  the  banquet  speech 
by  Charles  R.  Crakes  of  the  DeVry 
Technical  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
“The  Challenge  of  the  Atomic  Age.” 


Glassboro  STC  Plans  To  Offer 
Music  Major  for  Incoming  Class 
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Beginning  next  September,  Glass¬ 
boro  STC  will  offer  a  secondary 
music  curriculum.  This  will  be  the 
third  secondary  subject  major  to 
be  added  to  the  college’s  growing 
program  of  studies. 

In  preparation  for  the  initiation. 
South  Jersey  music  teachers  met  on 
February  18  with  Dr.  W.  Clarke 
Pfleeger,  chairman  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  The  new  offering  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed  at  that  time 

There  will  be  an  entering  class  of 
25  music  majors;  and  the  music  de¬ 
partment  will  increase  its  staff  b\ 
adding  a  fourth  person,  one  who 
specializes  in  brass  and  woodwind 
instruments. 

Presently  only  Montclair  STC  and 
Trenton  STC  offer  the  music  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Graduates  of  this  cur¬ 
riculum  will  be  prepared  to  teach 
kindergarten  through  high  school 
music  classes. 
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Early  Childhood  Education 

{continued  from  page  414) 

panions  through  whom  to  learn 
about  himself  and  others  with  whom 
to  work  and  play,  with  whom  to 
grow  in  self-control  and  group  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  also  has  experiences 
in  music,  art,  science  and  literature. 
He  is  given  climbing  apparatus, 
boards  and  boxes  for  growing  mus¬ 
cles.  The  nursery  school  teacher’s 
job  is  not  merely  keeping  children 
safe  and  out  of  trouble.  She  also 
holds  a  challenge  to  explore  and 
discover  more  ways  of  helping  the 
young  child  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  capabilities. 

Acquire  Knowledge 

Through  attendance  at  PTA  meet¬ 
ings  and  child  study  groups;  through 
the  wealth  of  materials  on  child 
growth  and  development  in  current 
magazines  and  newspapers;  through 
radio  and  TV;  parents  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
about  children.  More  informed  par¬ 
ents  have  thus  become  the  “grass 
roots”  for  the  nursery  school  move¬ 
ment. 

As  a  result,  parents  seek  better 
child  rearing  methods  and  first  qual¬ 
ity  schools  for  young  children  to 
^ve  their  child  a  good  start  in  life. 
This  demand  for  more  good  nursery 
schools  has  carried  the  movement 
forward. 


6RIMR0SE  BRAMMAR 


NO  MAHER  HOW  YOU 

MEASURE 

IT... 


. . .  Service 
. . .  Coverage 
. . .  Security  -  Stabiuty 

The  NJEA  approved  Group  Income  Protection  Plan 
is  the  best  way  to  help  protect  your  income. 
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EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
LOCAL  OFFICE 

30  W.  LAFAYEHE  STREET,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

When  You  Need  That  Extra  Amount.., 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Addreu  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


Distributed  by  NASSTA 

'And  then  I  9et  spells  when  I 
think  so  what  if  our  society 
does  peter  out." 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clorsect  i.  SIsItr 
Stnisr  Hifh  Sthesl 
Allmtic  City — 4-7MI 
lAYONNE 
Jssspb  t.  Nslstn 
0.  f.  Setsoty  N.  S. 
laysnne— FE  t-I12l 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Saiith 
107  N.  Ath  $t. 

Comdeii— WO  4-SOM 
CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
MsriM  Hswilt 
c/s  City  Sspl.  sf  Sdi. 

C.  M.  Csvrthows— S-AMI 
CENTKAl  IEK6EN 
Thtrtta  Von  Wsttrinq 
1ST  Euclid  Avc. 
Hocktmock— 01  }-77M 
CUMIEtlAND  COUNTY 
Mn.  Mary  H.  Dstrr 
It  Cslumbis  Ave. 
Viflulond-OX  2-7Mt 
EAST  lEICEN 
Carl  I.  Strong 
401  Douglas  St. 
Engitwaad— 10  1-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
ticliard  Cahill 
ISS  Irsad  St. 
Ilsamfitld-PI  3-90St 
GAtFIEUI-SOUTH  lEktEN 
Sck.  t.  Palisade  Am. 
Caffiild-PI  7-1041 


HOIOKEN 

Deminick  A.  Falcs 
Deniortst  Nigh  Schaal 
Hahaktn— HO  3-ltM 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wat.  A.  Millar 
ItO  Coloaihia  Aw. 

Jersey  City— 01  9-M24 
MEICER  COUNTY 
Michael  Angelettl 
Lawrence  Jr.  N.  S. 
Trenten-EX  A-7SI« 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harold  D.  Shanaen 
S07  lend  St. 

Ashory  Park— PR  S-M3I 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
James  A.  Allan 
Morristown  H.  S. 
Merristewn-JE  I-3S00 
NEWARK 

Gorland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Place 
Irvington  II— ES  2-3A27 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy — VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
James  0.  Gallagher 
Room  301,  44  HomiHon  St. 
Peterson— SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohw 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodslewn 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Sgring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  S4IS3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strauss 
IIS  Ktnsinglen  Aw. 
Plainfield— 4-S4tS 

TEANECK 

Charles  E.  Hitelte 
High  School 
Teoneck — 7-7412 

TRENTON 
John  Resenthol 
424  Gewnwoy  Aw. 
Trenlon-OW  S-1732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmonson 
14  Lincoln  Ave.  East 
Rasollo  Park— CH  S-II7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  lurton 
R.F.O.  Hackettslown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
IS7  Sluyvesant  Ave. 

Arlington — KE  3-2411 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  Nigh  School 
West  Orange— OR  4-24S4 
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f  More  Fun  to  Be 


Here  is  a  convenient  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  advertisers 
in  May.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature  or  other  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  companies.  For  fastest  service,  write  directly  to 
the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in  their  ads. 


1 55.  Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  MIL¬ 
WAUKEE  CLIPPER.  An  Illustrated  folder  tell¬ 
ing  how  you  can  take  your  auto  across  Lake 
Michigan  between  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  to  enjoy  a  six-hour 
cruise  and  eliminate  240  miles  of  congested 
driving.  (Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship 
Co.) 


152.  Packet  containing  List  of  Hotels,  Motels 
and  Guest  Houses:  Calendar  of  Summer  1958 
Events:  and  Train.  Plane  and  Bus  schedules 
Into  Atlantic  City.  (City  of  Atlantic  City) 


AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  RESORT 


137.  The  Wheels  of  Progress  A  16-page 
cartoon  type  booklet,  with  Study  Guide,  deal¬ 
ing  with  railroads  and  twelve  basic  Industries. 
Class  quantities  of  pupil  booklet  on  subse- 
13.  Help!  Help!  Help!  An  illustrated  book-  quent  request  (Association  of  American 
let  for  persons  who  have  written  manuscripts  Railroads) 
and  are  Interested  in  book  publication. 

(Greenwich  Book  Publishers)  .  .  ,  ,  r  , 

28.  Catalogs  describing  hundreds  ot  lesson 

sheets  In  the  form  of  preprinted  stencils,  now 
available  for  high  school  subjects  including 
Science,  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics 
and  Guidance.  Catalog  tor  each  subject  shows 
diagrams,  maps  drills,  tests,  and  discussion 
guides  available  in  stencil  form  ready  to  be 
run  off  on  your  school  duollcator.  (The  Cebco 
Company) 


With  its  fascinating  Boardwalk,  shops, 
shows,  piers  and  amusements  .  .  .  bril¬ 
liant  beach  and  sea  .  .  .  fishing  at  its 
finest  .  .  .  every  sport  and  recreation 
.  .  .  ond  accommodations  to  fit  every 
budget  in  hundreds  of  fine  hotels  and 
motels. 

For  New  Color  Brochure  and  Complete 
Information,  Write  Dept,  t-7 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


94.  Prance  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color,  with 
Its  charming  cover  and  Inside  Illustrations 
by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as 
beautiful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  In 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 
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139.  The  Traveler's  Friend  is  a  28-page, 
purse-size  booklet  of  tips  tor  the  traveler. 
Includes  dollar  exchange  values  and  time 
changes  all  over  the  world,  equivalents  In 
weights  and  measures,  space  for  Itinerary, 
record  of  expenses,  and  suggestions  on  gra 
tuitles.  (The  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York) 


55,  Samples  with  broc.hure  and  pieces  on 
cardboard  cut  out  letters  for  use  on  bullefir 
boards,  exhibits  and  posters.  (The  Redikut 
Letter  Company) 


Come 

to  the  cool 

(Ireen  Mountains  of 


146.  Every  Class  Can  Study  the  Geophysical 
Year  A  pamphlet  which  tells  the  experiences 
of  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in  developing  and 
leading  her  class  through  a  unit  to  satisfy  the 
Interest  of  her  pupils  in  the  IGY.  Explains  the 
purposes  of  IGY  and  includes  topics  on  the 
earth,  the  sun.  cosmic  rays,  weather,  rockets 
and  satellites.  (Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation) 
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1 14.  Catalog  In  the  Graduate  Summe' 
School  for  Teachers  students  major  in  two 
or  more  related  subjects  drawn  from  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  New  majors  in  art 
and  mathematics  are  offered  this  year.  (Wes 
leyan  University) 


exceptional  sessions  of  intellectual 
refreshment  for  teachers,  graduate 
students,  high  school  graduates  and 
others  who  seek 


PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
SATISFYING  STUDY 
VACATIONLAND  LIVING 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  C,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1957-1958  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3(  >s 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


More  than  one  hundred  courses  in 
arts,  sciences,  education,  languages. 
Special  conferences,  institutes.  Many 
distinguished  visiting  faculty. 

Six-week  Seuion  July  1-Auguit  8 

Eight-week  Sewion  June  23-Augutt  15 

Three-week  programi  begin  July  1,  July  21 

For  course  listings  and  other  information,  address: 

The  Director 

1958  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

BURLINGTON  VER.VIONT 


146.  school  name 


school  street  address 


enrollment: 
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Accent  on  the  Scholarly  Side 

(continued  from  page  407) 

veys  here  utilized  student  and  faculty 
populations.  The  findings  of  several 
provided  the  college  with  insight  into 
areas  in  which  further  study  and  ac¬ 
tion  are  needed.  A  number  of  studies 
were  done  using  the  student  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Campus  School.  Findings 
were  turned  over  to  the  teachers  in 
this  school  for  further  consideration 
and  use.  The  practical  nature  and  the 
usefulness  of  these  studies  were 
warmly  commended. 

Sample  titles  in  this  area  were; 
"Why  the  Seniors  of  the  Class  of  1957 
at  Glassboro  Chose  to  Study  at 
G.S.T.C.” 

"The  Participation  in  Extra-Curricular 
Activities  at  G.S.T.C.” 

"Leisure  Reading  Habits  of  the  Seventh 
Grade  Students  at  the  Campus  School" 
"The  Kind  of  Publication  and  the  Sub¬ 
ject  Areas  of  Reading  Interest  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  in  the  Campus  School" 
"Reasons  for  Enrollment  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Extension  Program  at  G.S.T.C.” 

Critical  Analyses 

Throughout  the  course,  students 
were  required  to  read  and  evaluate 
critically  a  number  of  research  ar¬ 
ticles.  Included  in  their  learning  ex¬ 
periences  were  assignments  involving 
the  use  of  The  Education  Index 
and  The  Encyclopedia  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  They  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  prepara  extensive  critically 
annotated  bibliographies. 

These  experiences  were  designed 
to  provide  opportunities  for  apprais¬ 
ing  research  and  to  prepare  students 
for  one  of  their  major  course  assign¬ 
ments,  the  preparation  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  and  a  critique  of  a  master's 
thesis.  Officials  of  the  college  were 
gratified  by  the  unusually  fine  and 
perceptive  analyses  of  these  which 
were  submitted. 

I  Plans  for  the  next  offering  of  the 
course  call  for  the  preparation  of 
one  article  by  each  student  which 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  to 
a  periodical  of  the  student's  choice. 

Students  React 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
students  were  given  an  evaluation 
questionnaire  which  they  filled  out 
and  submitted  unsigned. 

Overwhelmingly  came  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  students  felt  most  like 
professionals  when  they  were  ex¬ 
periencing  the  historic  role  of  the 
teacher  as  scholar. 


irican 


Here  is  a  simple,  friendly 
way  to  kelp  add  interest  to 
pta  meetings  and  to  help 
boost  your  attendance. 
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With  teachers  as  eager  as  par¬ 
ents  to  make  a  go  of  their  pta 
and  consequently  ready  to  seize 
upon  any  novel  yet  simple 
attendance-builder,  “a  coffee” 
may  l>e  just  the  thing. 

Th*r*  Is  nothing  new  about 
coffee  at  pta  meetings.  The  new 
twist  is  making  the  coffee  an 
event  and  it  is  all  so  easy. 

Ssisot  a  committee  for  the 
event.  Invite  members  to  a  pta 
coffee  rather  than  to  a  meeting. 
“A  coffee”  sounds  so  much  more 
chatty  and  sociable.  And  women 
like  this.  Gives  meetings  a  plus. 


Invitations  might  be  created  by 
youngsters  in  art  class  or  as  seat 
work.  Show  coffee  cup  sketch, 
above,  only  to  stir  imaginations. 

Bo  sura  date,  place,  time  are 
clearly  printed  or  written.  And 
personalize  invitations  with 
parent’s  name  in  place  of  the 
“You”  in  “You  are  invited  to 
come  to  a  coffee.”  Participation 
by  youngsters  helps  to  get  out 
the  parents.  Nice  publicity. 
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\j  The  cool,  lively  flavor 

nutufgi  chewing  of  refreshing 
^^^^^---''^VVrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  give  you  a  nice, 
'""kittle  “pick  up.”  Satisfies  for  a  between  meal  treat 
yet  never  rich  or  filling.  Enjoy  daily!  Millons  do! 


If  you  ore  the  lolentcd  author 
of  on  unpublished  manuscript, 
let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 
you  deserve.  We  will  publish 
your  BOOK— we  will  edit,  design, 
print,  promote,  advertise  and 
sell  iti  Good  royalties. 

Write  for  ftti  copy  el 
Hew  To  Publish  Your  Ieoh 
(OMIT  PItSS  lOOKS.  Owl.TB 
IM  Varick  SI..  M.  T.  14 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 


by  CMH'Btivt  fubliiktr  wh*  glltrs  outhor  Mrly 
publicotioiiy  hifhtr  royalty,  notioiiol  rfiftribvtiofi,  oM 
boovtifwily  dtsifntd  books.  All  subjosts  wolcomod. 
Wrifty  or  sond  os  your  MS  dirortly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Alton.  MR.  JENKINS  419  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


ocean  PRONT  ^  I  _ II.MJUL,, 

,  iTlook. 


ON  THE 
BOARDWALK 

C«tO^B  f  Ub 


Owned  &  Operated  by 
The  Ocean  Grove  Camp 
Meetinc  Aaaociation 

Accommodates  300  Guests  Free  Parking 
Two  Exceptional  TV  Lounges 

Double  Deck  Portico  Overlooking 
Beach  and  Boardwalk 

All  Outside  Rooms;  Dininir  Room  und 
Solarium  Built  Over  the  Ocean 
OPENS  MAY  29th 
Swimming  Pool  and  Game  Room 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 
Write  for  our  Beautiful  Color*Brochure 
PHONE  ASBIIRY  PARK  PRospect  4-5000 
WILLIAM  STANSFIELD.  Manager 


NJEA  TRAVEL  TOURS 

Be  assured  of  a  profitable  vaca¬ 
tion.  carefully  planned,  economically 
priced,  and  filled  with  extra  attrac¬ 
tions  for  teachers 

Western  States  .  37  days  ...  $395 
Europe  .43  days  .  $1,262 

West  Indies  19  days  .  .  .  $651 

For  further  information  write: 

NJEA  Travel  Tours.  180  W.  State  St. 
Trenton  8.  New  Jersey 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 
OIL  LEASE  $10  0. 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  Tights 
with  Oil  Co.'s  te  obtain  Gov't,  leases.  You 
do  no  drilling,  yet  may  share  in  fortunes 
made  from  oil  on  public  lands.  (Payments 
if  desiretl  (  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas. 
W  rite : 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 
K27'2-BT  Sunset  Blvd..  law  Angeles  46,  Cal. 


Hear^Now 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 
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K540  W.  JEFFERSOM 
PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

t  iha,  VedtCt^  ^  th.  Sutt, 

RVIIK  ARIZONAaad  dw  SOUTIMNESr 


HORNING  i 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FIflctments  in  nmny  ^vblic, 
private  ond  preporatery  schoalt 
IS  well  os  callt^es.  Situotions 
open  in  N.  Y.,  N.  i»,  fenno., 
Delovrore  ond  Morylond 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Heminp,  ED.  D. 

Vember:  Not.  Teochers’  Ass'n. 

Phont:  Murray  8-3180 

DEVON,  PENIU. 


Recordings 

Merchant  of  Venice:  Educational  Audio- 
Visual,  Inc.,  57  Wheeler  Ave.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  many  recordings  avail¬ 
able  from  this  organization  is  this 
one  on  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 

It  is  a  very  well  done  presentation 
of  this  story  as  it  not  only  gives  the 
actual  lines  from  Shakespeare  but 
considerable  back-ground  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  Street  scenes  are 
interestingly  described  and  the  actual 
sounds  are  heard,  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  record.  It  should  prove  help¬ 
ful,  not  only  in  English  classes,  but 
also  those  who  study  this  pieriod  in 
Italy.  Send  for  information. 

Filmstrip 

Social  Studies  -  Health  -  Music:  Audio-Visual 
Associates,  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  full  information  on  film¬ 
strips  in  various  fields — a  number 
of  which  are  available  without  cost 
to  become  part  of  a  school’s  collec¬ 
tion.  Others  are  available  on  a  free 
loan  basis. 

Publications 

Colonial  Life  in  America:  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg,  Inc.  Film  Distribution  Office,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

A  new  catalog  of  films,  filmstrips 
and  slides  of  this  historical  restora¬ 
tion  is  now  available.  This  material 
deals  with  life  as  it  was  actually 
lived  in  the  18th  Century  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

j  Filmstrips:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  750 
Third  Ave..  New  York  17.  New  York. 

Send  for  the  latest  catalog  on  film¬ 
strips  to  accompany  the  text  “You 
and  Science.”  The  catalog  gives  a 
complete  description  of  each  film- 
!  strip  as  well  as  suggestions  for  in¬ 
troducing  each  lesson.  Very  well 
done. 


Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory:  National 
Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  excellent 
directory  is  now  avaUable.  It  lists 
all  the  latest  types  of  audio-visual 
aids  and  equipment  with  detailed 
description  of  each  item.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  writing  spiecifica- 
tions  for  ordering  AVA  equipment 
as  all  essential  details,  including  list 
prices,  are  given.  Also  valuable  for 
comparative  purposes  in  judging 
various  items  and  to  know  what  is 
new  in  the  field — a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  directory  which  sells  for 
$4.25. 


Historical:  Hathen  Productions,  Flourtown,  Pa. 

An  excellent  series  of  four  fine  his¬ 
torical  films  in  color  and  sound  is 
available,  without  charge,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Bryer  Ice  Cream 
Co.  The  films  dealing  with  “Phila¬ 
delphia,”  “Washington,  D.C.,”  “New 
England”  and  “The  South”  cover 
the  history  of  these  sections  very 
well.  A  brief  story  of  ice  cream 
making  is  also  included.  Contact 
the  above  address  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 


Eyes.  Eya  Cara  and  Vision:  New  Jersey  Op- 
tometric  Association.  Box  625,  Industrial 
Branch.  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Seven  different  films  on  the  eyes  and 
vision  are  available  without  cost  for 
schools  and  community  groups.  All 
films  are  in  full  color  and  with  sound. 
Write  for  a  descriptive  list. 


Montclair  Prof  Retiring  ...  j 

Dr.  Charles  Hadley,  professor  of 
science  at  Montclair  STC,  will  be 
appointed  Professor  Emeritus,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  when  he 
retires  this  June. 
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Within  the  Lines 

(continued  from  page  408) 

1 

hadn't  said  his  name.  He  took  a 
deep  breath  and  waited  and  looked 
right  up  at  her.  She  looked  back, 
smiling.  Wordlessly  he  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  coloring  had 
gone  outside  of  the  line. 

"Oh  Ricky,”  she  said,  and  she 
sounded  like  Mother  when  he  had 
hurt  himself.  “You  were  worried! 
You  were  trying  so  hard,  and  Betsy 
must  have  bumped  into  you  there.” 
She  pointed  at  the  blue  circle.  “1 
saw  her  hurry  down  the  aisle.  I 
didn’t  know  that  she  had  brushed 
so  close  by  you.” 

She  had  seen!  Ricky’s  smile 
broadened. 

“You  have  done  it,  and  you  know 
how,”  Teacher  said  slowly,  and 
happily.  “That’s  it.”  Miss  Pringle 
had  all  her  teeth  showing  now  in  a 
smile.  “Now  you  can  see  how  nice 
your  papers  can  look.  Good,  Ricky.” 

“Good,  Ricky!”  Wonderful  words. 
Ricky  decided  that  it  was  quite 
worthwhile  to  stay  “within  the  lines.” 
He  loved  teacher. 


School  Secretaries'  Institute 
nd  is  Michigan  in  July 

rough  School  secretaries  have  been  invited 
rream  by  their  fellow  members  to  a  one- 
Phila-  week  Institute  for  Educational  Secre- 
“Ncw  taries  to  be  held  at  the  Michigan 
cover  Slate  University  campus.  East  Lans- 
very  ing,  Michigan,  July  21  to  25.  The 
cream  one-week  conference  has  been  titled, 
ontact  “Nancy  National  Peeks  Through  A 
infor-  New  Kaleidoscope,”  and  is  being 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
and  National  Associations  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries.  This  Institute  is 
•ey  Op-  being  planned  to  help  the  educational 
'  secretary  grow  in  understanding  edu¬ 

cational  principles,  philosophy,  and 
es  and  practices.  Courses  now  being  planned 
)st  for  include  Trends  and  Developments  in 
s.  All  Education,  Audio-Visual  Aids, 
sound.  Leadership  Development,  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  Communications  Check-Up, 
Records  Administration,  Reading  Im¬ 
provements,  Shorthand  Brush-Up, 
Office  and  Supervisory  Problems,  and 
Contemporary  Progress  and  Prob- 
isor  of  lems. 

vill  be  Further  details  and  information 
by  the  may  be  secured  from  Miss  Agnes 
iien  he  Dobronski,  5286  Mead  Ave.,  Dear¬ 
born,  Michigan. 
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/  AUTO-TOURIST  SHORTCUT 
/  ACROSS  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

m  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.— MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

S  s.s.MUPirAcrjsrrr 

2  Sav#  240  Milvt  of  Driving  on  Congosttd  Highways 

■  Comfortable  bedrooms.  Luxurious  lounges.  Spacious  decks. 

3  Children’s  playroom.  Fine  food  and  refreshments  at  reasonable  prices. 

»  Entertainment.  Daily  sailings  East  and  West.  For  illustrated  folder  /  i 

write  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship  Company,  J  I 
^  E.  Erie  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ,  »  T 

\  \  OFFICES  &  DOCKS: 

\  IMilwauk**,  Wit.-61S  E.  Erie  St 

\  '5**  \  **“*•‘•9®"'  Mich.— “The  Mort’ 
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Charles  J.  Strahan^  Pres,  C.  Edteard  McComsey^ 

Member  Sattonui  Aisottatiom  of  Tethers*  Asemies 


TEACHERS— We  have  officially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positions— Elementary— Secondary 
— C'olle^.  Why  not  investiffate  these  thruutrh  us?  Our  many  years  of  ex|>erience  in  placinir 
teachers  over  thirty*three*years  under  the  same  manaKcment  irives  you  ex|>ert  Kuidance  -so 
imi>ortant  in  seekinK  a  i>osition.  Write  imme<i!ately.  **Why  put  your  future  so  imi>ortant  to 
you  -  in  inexperience  hands.*' 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  78th  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALKENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  National  Anociation  of  Teoihen*  Agemtet 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 


Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Memter  Nattomal  Aiwtutio,  of  Teacheri'  Agemies  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Esublishcd  18)S 


RRY AMT  Teachers  Bureau  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg..  Greulich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA  PEnnypacker  5-1225 

Member  National  Anociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvsnis,  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York— 40th  Year 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schotils — SchiHils  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

Kingsley  I  Penoujl  Diunmirtating  Service  p  j,.  *,  Managers 


E.  F.  Maloney 
E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr. 


"serving  motorists  — '♦  P®V»  f® 

for  over  56  yeers —  Belong" 

The  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION  is  organizing  a  Special  Sales 
Division  lor  TEACHERS. 

This  program  will  offer  interesting  and  well-compensated  sales  positions  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  your  teaching  career.  PuH-time  Summer  schedule;  part- 
time  School  Term  Schedule. 

Openings  in  the  following  New  Jersey  Counties;  Burlington.  Mercer,  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Ocean,  and  Somerset. 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  WOMEN  rs  well  as  MEN. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

Salas  Dapartmant,  AAA  321  West  State  Street  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
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Editorial  Committee 


William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  STC 

Walter  H.  Williams  Atlantic  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson.  I.ilitor 
Marvin  R.  Reed.  Asst,  luliutr 


The  Critics  Attack 

Recent  press  statements  and  articles  in  magazines 
ranging  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  Life  have 
our  schools  under  unprecedented  attack.  While  the 
cost  of  education  may  provide  the  motive  behind 
them,  these  attacks  are  directed  at  the  basic  philo¬ 
sophies  of  American  education. 

One  cheering  note  is  the  confusion  of  our  critics. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  they  want  us  to  emulate 
the  Russians  while  doing  a  better  job  of  opposing 
Communism;  to  go  all-out  for  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  while  preparing  more  well-rounded  scholars; 
to  improve  our  teaching  while  reducing  our  emphasis 
on  teaching  techniques  and  certification  standards. 

Another  comfort  is  the  frequency  with  which,  read¬ 
ing  their  animadversions,  we  mutter,  “What  schools 
are  they  talking  about?”  Certainly  not  about  the 
New  Jersey  schools  we  know.  Most  (we  think  all) 
New  Jersey  high  schools  teach  science — chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  general  science.  The  new  cur¬ 
riculum  in  our  State  teacher  colleges  emphasizes  the 
liberal  arts  subject  matter  areas.  As  for  certification, 
teachers  will  consider  waiving  these  rules  when  it  is 
possible  to  practice  medicine  or  law  without  a  profes¬ 
sional  license. 

Most  of  the  current  attacks  on  what  critics  think 
the  schools  are  doing  seem  aimed  directly  at  the  Jef¬ 
fersonian  concept  of  democracy  founded  on  the  best 
possible  education  for  all  citizens.  Educators  have 
never  bragged  that  they  were  doing  a  perfect  job. 
There  is  not  a  school  in  America  that  could  not  be 
better,  not  a  school  in  which  a  critic  cannot  find 
something  to  criticize.  We  differ  among  ourselves  on 
the  perfect  curriculum,  the  nice  balance  between 
subject-matter  and  teaching  techniques,  the  claims  of 
the  gifted,  the  average,  and  the  handicapped  to  our 
limited  time  and  attention.  Our  schools  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  space,  crowded  classrooms,  and  teachers 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  our  own  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  we  have  been  crying  these  needs  for  years. 

But  the  cure  is  to  provide  the  space,  reduce  class 
size,  attract  more  and  better  teachers  for  all  pupils. 


not  just  to  skim  off  the  cream,  whip  it  into  butter, ' 
and  throw  the  skimmed  milk  away.  Certainly  there  ^ 
is  room  for  more  intellectual  teachers,  more  teachers 
who  are  also  scholars,  more  teachers  who  know  more 
about  their  subject  fields.  But  if  the  way  to  get  them 
is  to  have  fewer  teachers  who  also  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  how  to  teach,  let’s  take  a  second  look. 
We  all  remember  the  teacher  of  whom  we  used  to 
say:  "She  sure  knows  her  subject,  but  she  can’t  seem 
to  make  me  understand  it.”  For  instruction  in  Alge¬ 
bra  I,  we’ll  back  the  average  New  Jersey  math  teacher 
against  the  most  eminent  mathematician. 

The  scapegoat  of  the  Madison  Avenue  critics  seems 
to  be  John  Dewey.  Life  pontificates,  “With  Dewey’s 
world  so  demonstrably  in  tatters.”  Nonsense!  The 
best  things  in  our  schools,  not  the  worst,  stem  from 
Dewey.  He  more  than  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for 
our  concern  with  individual  children  and  the  way 
they  actually  do  learn,  and  for  our  intelligent  use  of 
motivation  in  teaching.  His  thinking  most  nearly  ex¬ 
presses  the  American  D.eam  of  effective,  usable  edu-  j 
cation  for  all  American  youth. 

That  is  what  we  teachers  are  trying  our  best  to 
provide.  We  are  doing  so  in  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  what  mo;t  Americans  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  for  their  children. 

Educators  ^Answer  Back^^ 

In  two  recent  press  releases  sent  out  from  your 
NJEA  headquarters — Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA 
Executive  Secertary.  said,  “Education  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  America  the  greatest  industrial  civilization  in 
the  world,  the  highest  agricultural  production,  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  and  a  srKiety  in  which 
the  average  man  has  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
freedom  and  self-respect.  What’s  fundamentally  wrong 
with  it?” 

Presidents  of  our  six  state  teachers  colleges  said 
“Within  the  limits  of  the  time  available,  our  present 
teachers  colleges  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be¬ 
tween  professional  preparation,  a  broad  education, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  one  or  more  specialized 
fields  which  our  students  expect  to  teach.  Teaching 
skill  is  necessary  to  make  the  kind  of  teacher  to 
whom  New  Jersey  should  entrust  its  children.” 

If  You  Can  H  Praise  .  .  . 

There’s  a  lot  of  sound  sense  in  the  old  Yankee 
maxim,  “if  you  can’t  praise,  don’t  knock.”  Especially, 
if  you  are  an  educator,  talking  about  your  own  or 
some  other  school  or  about  schools  in  general,  don’t 
kncKk  in  public. 

Our  NJEA  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  has  some 
good  advice  on  this  score;  It  says:  “A  teacher  should 
avoid  disparaging  educational  institutions,  unless  the 
institutions  are  guilty  of  gross  improprieties,  in  the 
methods  or  matter  of  their  instruction.” 

ft^ight  now,  when  plenty  of  amateurs  are  taking  pot 
'shots  at  the  schools,  professional  educators  would 
do  well  to  hold  their  fire  until  they  are  very  certain 
what  they  are  shooting  at.  Too  often  their  shots,  to 
mix  a  metaphor,  boomerang  and  wound  the  gunners. 
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NJEA  R  E  V  I  EVI 


A  16mm.  25  minute  sound  film 
about  New  Jersey's  college  needs, 
produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Based  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  Report 
on  "College  Opportunity  in  New 
Jersey.”  it  shows  what  a  typical 
father  finds  out  in  interviews  with 
Education  Commissioner  Frederick 
M,  Raubinger,  State  Board  Presi¬ 
dent  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach. 
and  the  presidents  of  New  Jersey’s 
eight  publicly-supported  colleges, 
for  which  the  State  Board  has  rec¬ 
ommended  major  expansion. 


COUNTY  LOCATIONS  OF  NJEA  FILM  “TO  GO  TO  COLLEGE 


Atlantic 

L.  Richard  Warner,  principal.  Public  School,  Ab- 
secon 

Bergen 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  Hackensack 

Burlington 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Office 
Building.  Mt.  Holly 

Camden 

Mrs.  Nils  Anderson.  Jr.,  1112  Park  Avenue.  Col¬ 
li  ngswood 

David  Rafferty,  College  of  South  Jersey.  Rutgers 
University,  4th  and  Penn  Streets,  Camden 

Cape  May 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cape  May  Court 
House 

Cumberland 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Court  House. 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Industrial  Building. 
1060  Broad  St.,  Newark 

Film  Library.  Montclair  Stale  College,  Montclair 
Marvin  Greenberg.  Rutgers-Newark.  40  Rector 
Street,  Newark 

Richard  D.  Blanchard,  director  of  public  relations. 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  367  High  Street, 
Newark 

Gloucester 

Albert  Shaw,  Film  Library,  Glassboro  Slate  College. 
Glassboro 

Hudson 

Dr.  Arnold  Rietze.  principal.  School  No.  8.  Jersey 
City 

J.  Leroy  Baiiey,  associate  professor,  Jersey  City 
State  College.  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Court  House. 

Flemington 

Mercer 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Court  House, 

T  renton 


Warrfn  Nutt.  Audio-Visual  Aids  Department.  Tren¬ 
ton  Stale  College.  Trenton 

Middlesex 

Harold  Wickholm,  principal.  New  Market  School. 
Piscataway  Township 

Mrs.  Cortland  Clark,  44  Cleveland  Avenue.  South 
River 

Mrs.  Freya  James,  Speakers  Bureau,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick 

Miss  Frances  Riche,  Douglass  College,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

Wallace  Gleason,  principal.  Asbury  Park  High 
School,  Asbury  Park 

Morris 

John  Middleton,  Dover  High  School.  Dover 

Ocean 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Court  House, 
Toms  River 

Passaic 

Charles  Robinson,  principal.  School  No.  8.  P.  O. 
Delawanna.  Clifton 

Ernest  Siegel,  Film  Library,  Paterson  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Paterson 

Salem 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Office 
Building,  90  Market  Street.  Salem 

Somerset 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  High  and  Bridge  Streets,  Somer¬ 
ville 

Sussex 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor.  Sussex  County  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Center.  Box  10.  Route  I,  Newton 

Union 

Miss  Ella  McGregor,  principal.  School  No.  23, 
Elizabeth 

Joseph  Randell.  Film  Library,  Newark  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Morris  Avenue,  Union 

Warren 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Court  House, 
Second  Street,  Belvidere 
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Your  students’  need  for  knowledge  was  never  so  great 


World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  expressly  designed  in  every  A  single  alphabetical  arrangement  makes  World  Book 
detail  to  give  the  student  the  greatest  help  to  answer  his  inviting  and  easy  to  use  for  any  student. 

“need  for  knowledge.”  It  is  even  more  important  today  All  articles  are  authentic,  complete,  and  up  to  date, 

as  the  world  becomes  more  complex.  prepared  by  foremost  authorities  on  every  subject. 

Visual  aids  increase  memory  retention. There  are  more  Indeed,  World  Book  Encyclopedia  deserves  a  place  in 

than  20,000  illustrations  —  over  3,000  in  color.  World  every  classroom.  We  invite  you  to  examine  World  Book 

Book’s  style  encourages  interest  and  advanced  reading.  at  your  state  or  local  convention. 


FREE!  World  Book  service  booklet  for  teachers, 
"A  Classroom  Clinic  on  Guiding  the  Gifted  Child.” 
Write  to  your  local  World  Book  Manager: 

Read  R.  &  Shirley  Bang 
II  W.  42nd  St. 

New  York  36,  New  York 

Maxwell  H.  Forbes 
Box  277 

Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania 


New  reduced  prices  for  schools  and  libraries 

'WORLD  BOOK 

ENC  YC  PE  D  I  A. 

Fitid  Enterprises  Educationil  Corporation,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


W^ORLD  BOOK  X:)F^I  :i  )L  \ 


